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THE CARTESIANISM OF PHENOMENOLOGY 


T THE end of the first decade of this century, Edmund Husserl 
published an article, Philosophie als strenge Wissenschaft’, 
which looks back ten years to his Logische Untersuchungen and 
looks forward to the highly individual publications of the next 
twenty years. It marks the maturity of an idea which had already 
begun to take shape in his studies of logic and which was to govern 
all his future philosophical activity—the idea of a presupposition- 
less philosophy, which is rendered possible by radical Selbstbesin- 
nung. This is the idea of philosophy as transcendental phenomenol- 
ogy. 

A systematic introduction to the new philosophy was published 
three years after the Logos article under the title, Jdeen zu einer 
reinen Phainomenologie und phinomenologischen Philosophie. In 
it there are already unmistakable recollections of Descartes, such 
as the concept of cogito and the phenomenological reduction as a 
sort of methodological doubt. But the emphasis was rightly placed 
on the novelties of the new doctrine, its Cartesianism being allowed 
to remain in the background. When, however, many years later, 
he was invited by the /nstitut d’ Etudes germaniques and the Société 
francaise de Philosophie to deliver a series of lectures at the Sor- 
bonne,” Husserl’s thoughts naturally turned once more to Descartes. 
In fact, Husserl appears to have done the spadework already, for 
the lectures read to the French audience are said to repeat, though 
“in essentially maturer form”, an introduction to phenomenology 
which had been comprised in four lectures at the University of 
London in the spring of 1922. This suggests that for a number of 
years Husserl had grown in appreciation of Descartes and was 

* Logos, I (1910). 


*The lectures were delivered in the Amphithédtre Descartes, February, 
1929. 
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prepared to stress Cartesian elements that had lain submerged in 
Ideen. Nevertheless, it is unlikely that many students would have 
expected him to characterize phenomenology as a sort of neo- 
Cartesianism, and to permit the French translation of the Sorbonne 
lectures to bear the title, Méditations Cartésiennes.* Some, indeed, 
might be found who would agree with Dr. Andrew D. Osborn’s 
bold assertion that “there was really nothing of Descartes in what 
Husserl was pleased to call his ‘neo-Cartesianism’ ”.* 

It thus may not be unprofitable to examine rather closely the 
question, What principles of phenomenology have Cartesian ante- 
cedents? This does not concern the derivation of Husserl’s philoso- 
phy, for he nowhere indicates to what extent the study of Descartes 
influenced his thought directly. It concerns merely the identity, in 
principle, of certain broad ideas determining the course of both 
Descartes’ and Husserl’s meditations. 

No trace of Descartes’ ontology is to be expected in phenom- 
enology. And it should be observed that Husserl is critical of every- 
thing Cartesian which he ultimately accepts. “Nous allons essayer 
de méditer & la maniére cartésienne. Il va de soi que nous observer- 
ons une extréme prudence critique, toujours préts a transformer 
Vancien cartésianisme partout ou la nécessité s’en fera sentir.”’ 
And the assertion regarding phenomenology, “On pourrait presque 
Vappeler un néo-cartésianisme”, is followed by the significant 
restriction, “bien qu’elle se soit vue obligée de rejeter & peu pres 
tout le contenu doctrinal connu du cartésianisme, pour cette raison 
méme qu'elle a donné a certains themes cartésiens un développe- 
ment radical’”.® 


I 


The themes which Husserl develops are associated with the 
problem of philosophical method. While it is not easy to disen- 
tangle them and keep them apart in discussion, a preliminary 
enumeration will be helpful. The first may be described as a regu- 


* Translated by Gabrielle Peiffer and Emmanuel Levinas. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1931. This volume is “an extended elaboration” of the lectures. __ 
*The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl, 8. Columbia University Thesis, 
1934. Privately printed. 
Méditations Cartésiennes, 5. A 
* Méditations Cartésiennes, 1. Cf. “Phenomenology”, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, 14th ed., vol. 17, p. 702. 
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lative idea, the concept of philosophy as first philosophy, the queen 
of the sciences. The second concerns self-evident certainties as the 
only ultimate ground of knowledge. This involves, thirdly, a sub- 
jective orientation of philosophical method, and leads to the 
ontological argument as the fourth and final theme. 

It is probably true that the ‘wonder’ with which philosophy 
begins looks toward perfect certainty as its only real end. Accord- 
ing to historical circumstances the special objects of wonder have 
been various. In Descartes’ world the fascinating novelty was exact 
science. The problem of the validation of science and of scientific 
metaphysics determined the course of his meditations. And Hus- 
serl is, no doubt, correct in the view that the supreme motive of 
Descartes’ philosophy was to supply the ‘first’ and apodeictic foun- 
dation of all knowledge, and that it is also the supreme motive of 
phenomenology. 

This is virtually as far as the preliminary agreement reaches, 
as Husserl, indeed, seems to recognize. For he is quick to point 
out that Descartes derived his idea of philosophy from reflection 
upon the nature of mathematics, which seemed to him, as to his 
contemporaries, to represent the most nearly perfect knowledge 
we have. And he hoped, by generalizing the method of mathemati- 
cal analysis which had newly proved itself an unrivalled instrument 
for making knowledge of nature exact, to place an equally efficient 
tool in the hand of the philosopher. The result was that he imposed 
upon philosophy the task of discovering first principles which could 
serve as premises of deduction. While Husserl heartily approves 
the view that the philosophical foundations of knowledge must 
ultimately be axiomatic, that is, logically underivable and self- 
evident, his acquaintance with nineteenth century developments in 
mathematics made it impossible for him to accept the guidance of 
mathematics either with respect to the ideal of knowledge or with 
respect to the relation between first and derivative principles of 
knowledge. In its search for absolute foundations of knowledge, 
Husserl contends, philosophy must make a beginning that is prior 
to mathematics and formal logic. Its task is “that of making such 
descriptive analyses as can be resolved into pure intuition” ; there- 
fore, “the theoretical framework of the mathematical disciplines 
and all the theorems which develop within it cannot be of any 
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service.”” Phenomenology does not countenance deduction as a 
philosophical method. By the same token it cannot accept the view 
that the ultimate foundations of knowledge are deductively related 
to the system of knowledge; they are rather the a priori conditions 
of the possibility of knowledge. Moreover, Husserl does not ap- 
prove of the attempt to derive the ideal of knowledge from mathe- 
matics. The truth is simpler on his view, for he holds that the 
ideal of absolute knowledge is implicit in all our endeavors to 
know. We have only to “live through” the activity of knowing 
scientifically, and it will then become clear, we are told in Médita- 
tions cartésiennes, that the endeavor to know is the endeavor to 
form a judgment rendered necessary by evidence that can always 
be adduced. The idea that knowledge must rest on absolute founda- 
tions is implicit in every act of cognition; it is the idea regulating 
scientific and philosophical activity. No matter if no actual judg- 
ment ever embodied the ideal. Its functional presence is apparent 
in the claim which every judgment makes to truth. It is by this 
route that Husserl joins the company of Descartes in the quest for 
certainty. 

None of this significantly furthers the claim of phenomenology 
to blood kinship with Cartesianism. The philosophical ideal, which 
Husserl shares with Descartes, not only is very general, but, if it 
is in fact implicated in every judgment, ought to constitute a 
basis of agreement between all philosophers and, hence, between 
none in particular. When the difference is also taken into considera- 
tion which Husserl, we saw, observed between his and Descartes’ 
conception of the relation of foundation to superstructure, he 
seems entitled to claim no more than that, like himself, Descartes 
explicitly recognized and accepted the true philosophical ideal. And 
even this little may be too much; for Descartes sought not merely 
absolute foundations of knowledge but foundations of a particular 
kind, notably, certainty regarding the metaphysical reality of sub- 
stances corresponding to the ideas of mind, matter, and God. This 
is the special form which the “supreme motive” took in Descartes’ 
thought, and it everywhere underlies radical distinctions between 
Cartesianism and phenomenology. It will not do to lump all this 


" Ideas, section 59, p. 176. Jdeas, the English translation of Jdeen made by 
W. R. Boyce-Gibson, is used throughout. 
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together and dismiss it as doctrinal content, as if it were entirely 
without bearing on method. And if Husserl seems at times to give 
a forced interpretation of his great predecessor, this is due, more 
often than not, to the attempt to accept the fundamentals of 
Cartesian method, while rejecting entirely the associated meta- 
physical constructions. 


II 


It is important, however, not to exaggerate the difference be- 
tween the pertinent Cartesian themes and Husserl’s development 
of them. That philosophy can strain toward the goal of absolute 
knowledge without expecting to discover absolute starting points, 
the history of Hegelianism (or, for that matter, the history of 
dialectic generally) teaches. Descartes and Husserl are at one in 
opposing such a program. Both take for granted that knowledge 
must start, on pain of not being knowledge, with something in- 
dubitable and logically underived, that is to say, self-evident. And 
this can only mean that the ultimate springs of knowledge will be 
found in some sort of intuitive certainties. 

Descartes staked his whole method on the principle that assent 
was to be given to nothing but “what was presented to my mind 
so clearly and distinctly that I could have no occasion to doubt it’’.® 
There is no other mark of knowledge than its evidence to the mind, 
some intrinsic character of an idea that can be denoted by the 
terms clearness and distinctness, the recognition of which precedes 
in both the Discourse and the Meditations the formulation of the 
general rule that “all things which I perceive very clearly and very 
distinctly are true”.® It is not easy to decide precisely what is meant 
by this, though it is reasonably certain that the notion of clear and 
distinct conception is related, on the side of “mental operations”, 
to the concept of intuition, and, on the side of the intuited, to the 
concept of “simple and immutable natures”. While the term intui- 
tion occurs infrequently in the later writings of Descartes, the 
operation to which it refers is everywhere in evidence, so that it is 
allowable to gain such insight as possible from the Regulae. “By 


* Discourse, Haldane and Ross, The Philosophical Works of Descartes, 


h 92. Unless otherwise indicated, all references will be to the pages of this 
edition. 


* Meditation III, vol. I, 158. Cf. Discourse, vol. I, 102. 
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intuition, I understand, [Descartes is discussing the third Rule] 
not the fluctuating testimony of the senses, nor the misleading 
judgment that proceeds from the blundering constructions of 
imagination, but the conception which an unclouded and attentive 
mind gives us so readily and distinctly that we are wholly freed 
from doubt about that which we understand. Or, what comes to 
the same thing, intuition is the undoubting conception of an un- 
clouded (purae) and attentive mind, and springs from the light 
of reason alone. . .. Thus each individual can mentally have intui- 
tion of the fact that he exists, and that he thinks ; that the triangle 
is bounded by three lines only, the sphere by a single superficies, 
and so on.”!° Under Rule XI it is added that “two things are 
requisite for mental intuition. Firstly the proposition intuited must 
be clear and distinct; secondly, it must be grasped in its totality 
at the same time and not successively’’."! Intuition thus is conceived 
as a purely intellectual operation, the cognitive act par excellence, 
having nothing to do with either sense or imagination, and directly 
grasping its object as a whole that is clear and distinct, that is to 
say, indubitable. 

Turning now to that which is known in intuition, we find 
Descartes preoccupied with the distinction between what is simple 
and absolute and what is compound and relative from the point 
of view of knowledge. “Here we shall treat of things only in rela- 
tion to our understanding’s awareness of them, and shall call those 
only simple, the cognition of which is so clear and so distinct that 
they cannot be analysed by the mind into others more distinctly 
known.”!* Simple natures are logically prior to “compounds” into 
which they enter by way of necessary or contingent union. As 
ultimates, “they are known per se and are wholly free from falsity”, 
provided intuition of them is not confused by the judgment that 
they correspond to something externally existing. Finally, a simple 
nature, as simple, is completely known if the mind “attains to the 
least acquaintance with it’’.*8 

Knowledge, then, consists of, or, at least, begins with direct 
awareness. It would appear to be sui generis, to have the recog- 
nizable but not further analysable characters of clearness and 


* Vol. I, 7. * Vol. I, 33. 
* Rules, XII, vol. I, 40-41. * Pp. 42-43. 
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distinctness. If this is a correct interpretation, clearness and dis- 
tinctness, in so far as they characterize immediate awareness, can- 
not: be viewed as contingent psychological accompaniments (like a 
feeling of certainty) of an occasional cognitive operation, and 
hence as wholly mysterious criteria of truth. Clearness seems, in 
fact, to be identified by Descartes with directness of presentation : 
“T term that clear which is present and apparent to an attentive 
mind, in the same way as we assert that we see objects clearly, 
when, being present to the regarding eye, they operate upon it with 
sufficient strength.’”** That is clear which stands somehow self- 
revealed in direct awareness. If it is completely revealed in its 
intrinsic and unique nature, it is not only clear but distinct; that 
is, “The distinct is that which is so precise and different from all 
other objects that it contains within itself nothing but what is 
clear”.15 Where all is clear, all is evident; there is nothing inde- 
terminate or obscure, which may give rise to confusion; there is 
no possibility of doubt. 

This explains how Descartes can extend the character of clear- 
ness even to colors and pains, for these are directly given, “present 
and apparent to an attentive mind”. It explains, in part, the pre- 
ferred position of simple natures, which are presented completely 
(distinctly), if at all. It is also systematically coherent with 
Descartes’ conviction that true and immutable natures are dis- 
covered, not made or invented.’® And, finally, it throws light on 
Descartes’ theory of judgment and error, to which attention is 
now turned. 

“When we perceive anything, we are in no danger of misap- 
prehending it, if we do not judge of it one way or the other; and 
even when we judge of it we should not fall into error, provided 
that we do not give our consent to what we do not know clearly 
and distinctly.”*” “There is no reason to suppose we can judge of 


Sad Principles of Philosophy, Part I, XLV (vol. I, 237). 
oc. cit, 

*Perhaps the most significant passage concerning true and immutable 
natures occurs in Meditation V (vol. I, 179-180), where the ground is being 
prepared for an argument from essence to existence, which turns on the 
immutable nature of the idea of God. Though it rejects the old formulation 
of the ontological argument, phenomenology proclaims itself to be the study 
of immutable forms or essences discovered in the immanence of conscious- 
ness. 


* Principles, Part I, XXXIII. Cf. Meditation IV, end. 
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what we in no wise apprehend; but the will is absolutely essential 
for our giving our assent to what we have in some manner per- 
ceived.”2** It is essential to this view that the will, being free, can 
lead us into error by outrunning exact knowledge. Assent or judg- 
ment is a form of decision and choice. We commit ourselves, take 
a stand, adopt a belief. Errors arise through the formation of 
judgments about “anything insufficiently known to us”, that is, 
through decisions that go beyond the evidence supplied by intui- 
tion. Sound judgment rests upon clear and distinct perception, 
which is most significantly exemplified in indubitable apprehension 
of true and immutable natures. Consequently, it is quite proper 
that “from great clearness in my mind” there should follow “a 
great inclination of the will” to assent to what is so clearly per- 
ceived. On the other hand, though I may without adequate evidence 
stumble upon the truth, “this comes about only by chance, and I 
do not escape the blame of misusing my freedom”’.”* 

It will have been observed that the notion of perception in the 
Mediations and the Principles is somewhat broader than that of 
intuition in the Regulae;'® although the characteristic directness 
of intuition is extended, even in the earlier work, to “experience”, 
the familiar principle being affirmed “that no direct experience can 
ever deceive the understanding if it restrict its attention accurately 
to the object presented to it, just as it is given to it either at first 
hand (prout illam habet vel in se ipso) or by means of an image”.” 
Thus while Descartes may be said to have ascribed to perceptions, 
broadly speaking, the function of supplying the evidence on which 
knowledge ultimately rests, he failed to study the different types 
of direct awareness thoroughly with respect to the kinds of evi- 
dence they yield and the kinds of objects they present. 

This is the point at which Husserl begins his elaboration of the 
theme of “clear and distinct perception” by developing both the 
positive and the negative analogy between sense-perception and 
“seeing” in general. Sense-perception, he observes, is our evidence 
for matters of fact. Sensory experience exercises this evidential 


@ Principles, Part I, XXXIV. * Meditation IV, vol. I, 176. _. 

*In Principles, Part I, XXXII, perceiving is treated as the genus to which 
belong the species: “Sense-perception (sentire), imagination, and conceiving 
things that are purely intelligible.” 

* Rules XII, vol. I, 44. 
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function in our cognitive life and subordinates theory to itself, 
simply because it is the mode of consciousness in which facts are 
themselves presented. What is peculiar to sense-perception is not 
that it is an ultimate source of evidence, for this it shares with 
other modes of direct awareness. Its peculiarity consists in the 
kinds of objects presented and the character of the evidence afford- 
ed. For perception is no more than a special case of intuition in 
general, of which other modes immediately present correspond- 
ingly different categories of objects, for example, essences. 

The nature of intuition is brought out by Husserl by contrast 
with non-intuitive consciousness of the same objects. This involves 
the discrimination of two modes of judgment in general, which 
corresponds in a very rough way to Descartes’ distinction between 
judgment that is and judgment that is not based on clear and 
distinct perception. In one of its modes, judgment is a mere opinion 
(Meinen) or presumption (V ermeinen) that something is the case. 
What is judged is a merely intended or presumed “fact” (the term 
being taken in the broadest sense). In the other mode, judgment 
or “Evidenz” is the presentation of the fact itself, so that the 
judgment may be seen to be justified by accordance with the thing 
judged itself. The passage from “empty” intention to the correla- 
tive evidence is itself a peculiar type of conscious synthesis, de- 
scribed by saying that the intention receives its intuitive “filling- 
out”. The intention that previously was “empty”, “signifying”, or 
“remote from fact” (sachfern) has become “full” and exact, has 
been filled out by the “bodily” (leibhaft) presence of the thing 
meant. The thing meant may thus be said to be present “im Modus 
es selbst”. To use one of Descartes’ expressions, it is present “in 
Se ipso”. 

The intuitive filling out of empty intentions by sense-perception 
is the familiar process of verification. Sense-perception Husserl 
regards as evidence of the most imperfect type. Since it never 
reveals, can never reveal, its object completely (the perceptual 
thing being a particular which is given in a series of perspectives 
or Abschattungen), it is “inadequate”. It is, furthermore, merely 
“assertoric’ (non-apodeictic), because it can do no more than 
establish a contingent matter of fact. 


™ Cf. Méditations Cartésiennes, sections 4-5. 
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While this is the only kind of evidence we need and can hope, 
by any stretch of the imagination, to have with regard to natural 
objects, it manifestly is deficient by comparison with the idea of 
adequate and apodeictic insight, the strict self-evidence to which 
a resolutely radical philosophy must in the end make its appeal; 
for nothing else than clear and distinct perception (in this precise 
and exalted sense) can satisfy its needs. Having reached this point, 
Husserl has, in his view, achieved phenomenological clarity regard- 
ing the requirements of philosophical knowledge. He stands mani- 
festly on Cartesian ground. And, despite important differences, the 
inner meaning of Descartes’ declaration that “the knowledge on 
which a certain and incontrovertible judgment can be formed 
should not only be clear but also distinct”, is identical with Husserl’s 
assertion that “our repeated recourse to insight (self-evidence or 
intuition) . . . is no mere form of speaking, but . . . signifies the 
regress to that which is ultimate in all knowledge”.*? Implied in this 
is the further principle which governs both Cartesian and phe- 
nomenological “arguments”, namely, that knowledge of essences 
is prior to that of actualities.”* 

In order to note one last point which illuminates further both 
the positive and the negative analogy between Cartesian and phe- 
nomenological views, let us return to Descartes’ account of the 
relation between direct apprehension and judgment. His position, 
we saw, was this: that error or misapprehension results, not from 
the operation of the faculty of knowledge itself, but from a judg- 
ment passed upon what is apprehended by a free act of will; that 
from clearness and distinctness of perception there follows an 
irresistible impulse, “a great inclination of the will’, to believe true 
what is so perceived; and that such belief or judgment is true, 
provided “TI so restrain my will within the limits of my knowledge 

* Principles, Part I, XLV; Ideas, section 79, p. 230. 

*In Descartes’ language: “That which we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand to belong to the true and immutable nature of anything, its essence, 
or form, can be affirmed of that thing” (Reply to the First set of Objections, 
II, 19), or “que tout ce qui se trouve en ces idées est nécessairement dans 
les choses” (Letter to Gibieuf, January 19, 1642. Quoted by Gilson, Discours, 
350). Husserl’s version is: “What obtains in the Eidos functions as an 
absolutely unassailable standard for the fact”, or, in a special application, 
which goes considerably beyond Descartes, “every description of essential 


being which relates to types of experience provides an unconditionally valid 
norm for the possibilities of empirical existence” (Ideas, section 79, p. 231). 
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that it forms no judgment except on matters which are clearly 
and distinctly represented to it by the understanding”.** A close 
parallel is presented by Husserl’s doctrine that rational “positing” 
is necessarily grounded in direct givenness of the object itself. 
Positing (the belief in or assertion of the real being of an object) 
is rational, and the posited object is “real”, when positing is based 
on “primordial dator intuition” (awareness of the thing meant “im 
Modus es selbst’); otherwise, the opposite is the case. In this 
complex phenomenon of consciousness Husserl discerns the ulti- 
mate nature of rationality, of correct belief, and of true being, 
these all being apprehended by allowing their essential correlativity 
in the constitution of this single, distinctive phenomenon to come 
into explicit consciousness. The phenomenology of reason thus 
culminates in the principle, “The Eidos True-Being is correla- 
tively equivalent to the Eidos Adequately-Given-Being”. It is not 
impossible to see in this a radical elaboration of the principle that 
what is clearly perceived is true. 

Here again we must recognize, along with the somewhat sur- 
prising identity of basic principle, an equally striking difference 
in the way in which the principles are understood and applied. 
Descartes is always preoccupied with the problem of demonstrating 
the metaphysical reality of substances corresponding to our clear 
and distinct ideas of them. This not only necessitates the use of 
the ontological argument, but requires in the end an external 
guarantee of the rule that what is clearly and distinctly perceived 
is true; since truth (particularly, of the idea of extended substance) 
involves, for Descartes, the transcendent existence of the corre- 
sponding substance. Thus despite all his seeming inconsistencies 
and evasions, Descartes shows unerring perception of the needs 
of the situation when he seeks in divine perfection to find a guar- 
antee of our “great inclination” to believe in the existence of what 
is clear and distinct. The inclination, he rightly observes, is not an 
“external” compulsion, but it is not so apparently for no other 
reason than that the faculty of knowledge, which the good God 
has given us, is not liable to error. For Husserl, on the other hand, 
the conception of a transcendent substance in the Cartesian sense 
is, as will be more fully observed hereafter, inherently meaning- 

™ Meditations, I, 178. 
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less. He is concerned, at most, solely with the possible ways in 
which transcendent objects can appear in virtue of a priori laws 
governing the constitution of objects in and for consciousness, 
What he calls the “motivation” of rational positing by primordially 
given objects is an intrinsic, essential relationship, an a priori law. 
All we can conceivably mean by realities are beings of which we 
can, in the nature of the case, be conscious in certain ways. Certain 
belief, self-evidence, and true being are correlative phenomena. 
This connection is manifest to intuition and neither needs nor can 
hope to find a further guarantee, divine or otherwise. 


Ill 


Once it is agreed that philosophy can be satisfied with nothing 
‘ess than self-evident insights, the crucial question must be asked: 
Can such be found? Husserl agrees with Descartes that this is not 
impossible, for a peculiar attitude induced by a sort of deliberate 
doubt turns the eye of meditation upon a subjective being as the 
first certainty and the final source of all certainties. Husserl, in 
fact, takes the view that this is the respect in which Cartesian 
thought most significantly anticipates phenomenology. 

Descartes’ use of doubt to disclose the existence of the self as 
the primary philosophical certainty is so well known that only two 
especially relevant points will be mentioned. In the first place, the 
method of doubt, apparently so artificial and negative, has but one 
purpose, and that is neither artificial nor negative. “True, mere 
doubt alone does not suffice to establish any truth; but that does 
not prevent it from being useful in preparing the mind for the 
subsequent establishment of truth. This is the sole purpose for 
which I have employed it.”*® Doubt is first and foremost an in- 
tellectual cathartic. It clears away prejudice and uncritical be- 
liefs that have been acquired in the course of life from teachers 
and others in authority and from the social and cultural environ- 
ment. But its most important negative function is to undermine 
the uncritical, natural faith which we place in the independent 
existence of the perceptual world as it is perceived. The method 
of doubt thus runs counter to our habitual beliefs and is, in that 
sense, artificial. For Descartes needs, as Gilson has said, not only 


* Descartes, Letter to Clerselier, January 12, 1646. Vol. II, 127. 
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to show the dubitability of certain beliefs, but to “struggle against 
a habit rooted in the mind”. “Dés lors”, he says, “la premiére 
Méditation n’est plus une théorie 4 comprendre, c’est un exercice a 
pratiquer’.** Contrary to natural impulse, we must learn to see 
with the eye of pure thought. Thus far the method of doubt may 
seem to amount to little more than resolute criticism of spon- 
taneous beliefs. But it does amount to more. For it there is not, 
let us say, the give and take of critical dialectic, the weighing of 
evidence, the synthesis of partial truths. What is tentative or 
provisional is for it not true at all. Its real purpose is to direct 
the mind towards an absolute certainty or source of certainty as 
the starting point for knowledge. 

The second point is that doubt reveals to Descartes not only 
the certainty of his own existence as a thinking being but also of 
all the modes of thought and all the ideas of which he finds him- 
self conscious. Of course this yields no certainty of the existence 
of objects corresponding to the ideas, but that he has the ideas is 
not open to doubt.” Thus the self revealed by doubt is not, as it 
were, an empty point to which we are helplessly confined, but a 
field in which we can freely wander. We can examine with com- 
plete assurance what is directly manifest in consciousness. How 


*ftienne Gilson, Etudes sur le Réle de la Pensée Mediévale dans la 
Formation du Systeme Cartésien, 186. Henceforth this worl will be referred 
to as Etudes. 

* Cf. Meditation III, vol. I, 157: “I am a thing that thinks, that is to say, 

that doubts, affirms, desires, that knows a few things, that is ignorant of 
many, (that loves, that hates,) that wills, that desires, that also imagines 
and perceives; for as I remarked before, although the things which I per- 
ceive and imagine are perhaps nothing at all apart from me and in them- 
selves, I am nevertheless assured that these modes of thought that I call 
perceptions and imaginations, inasmuch only as they are modes of thought, 
certainly reside (and are met with) in me.” Also Meditation II, 153, where 
Descartes argues that however illusory phenomena of “imagination”, “feel- 
ing”, etc. may be, it is “certain that it seems to me that I see light”, etc. 
Also see Meditation III, 158, where Descartes remarks that he perceives 
nothing clearly and distinctly in the things of the sensible world except “that 
the ideas or thoughts of these things were presented to my mind”. This is 
indeed the most fertile source of error, for I have a “spontaneous inclina- 
tion” to believe them conformable to things outside the mind. Reference 
may also be made to pp. 14-15 for other relevant considerations. 
_ Essentially the same interpretation is that of Levy-Bruhl (Descartes, cours 
inedit), cited with approval by Gilson (Descartes, Discours de la Méthode, 
287): “Le doute atteint toutes les propositions qui affirment quelque chose 
hors de notre pensée; il ne porte donc pas sur les essences, mais seulement 
sur les existences.” Also, Gilson, Etudes, 240: “Le Cogito nous @ livré 
-omahe la pensée avec tout ce quelle contient d’idées, de sentiments, et de 
volontés.” 
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this can lead to the establishment of non-subjective existences is 
a further problem which constitutes the final topic of this paper, 

The parallel which phenomenology presents to Cartesianism in 
these two matters is remarkably exact. It presupposes a pecutiar 
shift of attitude and arrives at the immanent sphere of conscious- 
ness as the source of all certainty. Husserl draws a contrast be- 
tween the phenomenological attitude and the natural attitude or 
focus (Einstellung). Ordinarily it never occurs to us to criticise 
our spontaneous belief in the existence of the world in which we 
live. We simply take it for granted with all it contains. It is the 
world not only of common sense but also of science; it includes 
ourselves as natural beings and our social and cultural forms and 
institutions. Nevertheless, Husserl points out, it is always pos- 
sible by a free alteration in our point of view to see things in an 
entirely different light. Then we see that our conscious experience 
somehow embraces the world. Consciousness, far from being 
realized at discrete places in nature, recognizes the world (and, 
indeed, all possible worlds) as a unity of meaning constructed 
and sustained in consciousness. The world in which I, the natural 
man, live is the world which my “pure” consciousness, as it were, 
envelops. 

This alteration of point of view, like universal doubt, runs 
counter to our natural inclinations and is less a theory to be under- 
stood than an “exercice @ pratiquer”’. Like Cartesian doubt, its 
first result is the revelation of a kind of indubitable being that is 
in some sense subjective. To this being Husserl gives the name 
of “transcendental subjectivity”, or “pure consciousness”. Des- 
cartes does not pass by inference from the act of doubting to the 
existence of the self. In doubting I intuit the existence of a doubt- 
ing and, ultimately, thinking or conscious being. Nor does Husserl 
attempt to argue from the change of attitude, the so-called 
phenomenological or transcendental reduction, to the being of 
transcendental subjectivity. The perception or, more strictly, the 
intuition of that subjectivity is the characteristic outcome of the 
reduction; and the reduction consists essentially in nothing but 
the turning of attention to the transcendentally subjective realm. 

The reduction is a change of attitude which each must make 
for himself. He can be induced but not compelled to do so. Hus- 
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serl’s Méditations Cartésiennes chose an inducement (others en- 
tirely different being offered elsewhere) that manifestly echoes 
parts of Descartes’ first Meditation. If we undertake to give a 
radical foundation to philosophy, we must seek, Husserl says, 
apodeictic evidence. It is natural to turn hopefully to the existence 
of the external world for the satisfaction of this aim. When we 
do so, however, we make the unpleasant discovery that the evi- 
dence for the existence of the world is our sensible experience 
in general, which may be but a “coherent dream”, and is, for 
critical reflection, not apodeictic.* Husserl does not assert that 
it is in fact but a dream, being content to point out that “’évidence 
que nous donne l’expérience du monde nécessite de toute fagon 
une critique préalable de son autorité et de sa portée”’.?® Once 
the necessity of a critique of natural experience becomes apparent, 
the existence of the world (the evidence for which is experience) 
can no longer be taken naively for granted. The world conse- 
quently becomes for us merely a Geltungsphanomen or Seinsphano- 
men—a phenomenal world. This does not signify a denial of the 
existence of the world; it signifies simply that we refrain from 
affirming it, that we refrain from positing objects, that we practice 
the “transcendental Epoche”. If, in recollection of Descartes’ 
theory of judgment, we regard methodological doubt as equivalent 
to the withholding of judgment regarding what is not clearly and 
distinctly perceived (and there are excellent reasons for doing 
so), the almost complete identity of doubt and epoche, at any rate 
with respect to negative function, becomes manifest. 

The reduction, in a metaphor commonly employed by Husserl, 
“brackets” the objective world; that is, it does not erase the world 
and leave us face to face with nothing, any more than Descartes’ 
doubt destroyed his sensations and ideas. It places before us or, 
rather, before me, the meditating subject, “ma vie pure avec 
Pensemble de ses états vécus purs et de ses objets intentionnels 
(reine Gemeintheiten), c’est-d-dire l'universalité des ‘phénoménes’ 
au sens spécial et élargi de la phénoménologie’’.®® All this is in- 
dubitable and ultimate, for I cannot go behind or beyond pure 

* Husserl’s view has already been noted, that sense-experience yields only 


assertoric and inadequate evidence. 
Méditations Cartésiennes, 15. ” Méditations Cartésiennes, 18. 
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consciousness, the absolute being of my cogito with its “cogita- 
tiones”’, the whole conscious life. And the world exists for me 
only in modes of conscious experience, such as perception, memory, 
judgment, desire, and so on. “Tout cela, Descartes le désigne, on 
le sait, par la terme de cogito. A vrai dire, le monde n'est pas pour 
moi autre chose que ce qui existe et vaut pour ma conscience dans 
un pareil cogito.’’** “Si je vise exclusivement cette vie elle-méme, 
dans la mesure ou elle est conscience de ‘ce’ monde, alors je me 
retrouve en tant qu’ ego pur avec le courant pur de mes cogita- 
tiones.”’*? Thus far we are prepared, with Husserl, to see Car- 
tesianism. 

Husserl, however, makes the additional claim, that the natural 
existence of the world presupposes, “comme une existance en Soi 
antérieure”’, the pure ego and its cogitationes (including both 
thoughts and their intentional objects). The natural world thus 
has, he says, only a secondary authority, the primary authority 
residing in transcendental subjectivity as an infinite realm of ab- 
solute origins. This is all regarded as precisely parallel to the 
Cartesian conception of cogito, which is declared to be the “first 
conceptual handling” of transcendental subjectivity.** Whether 
this is the case depends largely upon the interpretation of the 
phrase “existance en soi antérieure”’ as applied to consciousness. 
Unfortunately for Husserl’s claims, it cannot apply to both 
doctrines in the same sense. For phenomenology, consciousness is 
transcendentally conditioned by a priori subjective conditions. For 
Descartes, knowledge of self is prior to knowledge of non-sub- 
jective substances. 

Even in ascribing to Descartes the discovery of transcendental 
subjectivity, Husserl insists upon a fundamental disagreement. 
In the first place, he notes, Descartes treated the cogito as an 
axiom which could serve as the premise of deductions about the 
world. This induced him, in the second place, to suppose that in 
the self he had succeeded in rescuing “une petite parcelle du 
monde’, as one thing in the world not open to doubt.** The first 
point has already been touched upon. The second is equivalent 
to the charge that Descartes failed to distinguish the psychological 


* Loc. cit. * Loc. cit. * Phenomenology, op. cit., 701. 
* Méditations Cartéstennes, section 10. 
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from the transcendental subject. If this is true (and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt it), it is extremely difficult to see with 
what right Husserl can attribute the discovery of transcendental 
subjectivity to Descartes. 

The “golden thread” running through Descartes’ Meditations 
is the real distinction between mind and body.** Reflection on the 
physical science of his day and keen appreciation of the role 
played in it by mathematics brought recognition of the incapacity 
of scholastic thought to furnish a fitting metaphysical foundation 
for mathematical physics. As long as sensible qualities were re- 
garded as in some sense real: characters of material substances, 
the solid achievements of mechanics, which were made possible by 
the use of the geometrical method, remained in an ambiguous 
position; for the new science dealt exclusively with conceptions 
that seem to have no sensible counterparts except extension and 
movement. The swift growth of exact knowledge of the physical 
world was nourished on abstraction from sense, only the formal 
properties of things being amenable to mathematical discussion. 
If, as Descartes quite naturally believed, the new science was 
advancing the true knowledge of nature, then the constitution of 
the physical world must in truth be what the scientific intellect 
conceives it to be and not what it seems to the senses, and its 
existence must be confirmed by other means than naive sense- 
perception. The world of sense is thus comparatively defective in 
reality; that is, it cannot be real in the same way as the world 
known by the scientific intellect. Sensible qualities, though not 
real properties of physical objects, yet have some sort of unques- 
tionable existence, which Descartes assigns, perhaps overhastily, 
to the human mind or to the union of mind and body. A place is 
thus made for sensible qualities without impairing the freedom 
of science to develop along its own lines and by its own methods. 
But this requires that mind and matter be substantially distinct. 

The Meditations were directed towards establishing this dis- 
tinction, even the method of doubt being intended primarily to 
throw suspicion on the testimony of the senses. Viewed in this 
light, the argument from the cogito represents not so much an 
aberration from a true insight as a shrewd attack on a formidable 


* Etienne Gilson, Etudes, 189-190. 
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tradition. It does not represent, as Husserl asks us to believe, a 
failure to appreciate the discovery of transcendental subjectivity 
in the cogito, but a serious defense of the validity and truth of 
mathematical physics. In the second Meditation, Descartes was 
not in fact interested in pure, transcendental subjectivity, but in 
a thinking substance distinct from extended substance. And it may 
be inferred that, had he really discovered transcendental sub- 
jectivity, it would have been both astonishing and unwelcome, 
Husserl is no less devoted than Descartes to the task of estab- 
lishing scientific knowledge on an unassailable foundation. But 
his means to this end, the intentional analysis of the constitution 
of objects, are, as he is fully aware, beyond anything of which 
Descartes could have dreamed. 
What remains of the supposed Cartesian discovery of trans- 
cendental subjectivity is hard to see. The most that can be said 
is that Descartes took the sort of preliminary steps that led Hus- 
serl to the transcendental problem, that he discerned the first 
and basic philosophical certainty in the existence of self-con- 
sciousness with all that is immediately manifest therein, and that 
in a general way (which differs specifically from Husserl’s way) 
he took this as the measure and source of all other certainties. 


IV 


A last element of Cartesianism in phenomenology remains to be 
examined. Reduced by his method to a sort of subjectivism or 
seeming subjectivism, Husserl is compelled, like Descartes, to 
seek within “son intériorité pure’ assured ways of reaching “une 
extériorité objective”, and to accept the Cartesian principle: “Du 
connaitre a l'étre la conséquence est bonne.” 

Though subscribing to the principle, Husserl, as we should 
expect, rejects almost all of what is considered typical of Car- 


- tesianism, notably, the ontological argument. In fact, the very 


question is repudiated which that argument serves to answer; 
since we can from no conceivable point of view ask the question: 
“Mais, comment tout ce jeu, se déroulant dans l'immanence de 
ma conscience, peut-il acquérir une signification objective?” In 
the natural attitude I can ask the question only after I am able to 
contrast my natural self with objects perceived as external (é.9., 
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in space). In the phenomenological attitude, it is evident that 
everything that can have meaning for me is somehow “in” con- 
sciousness. “Si celle-ci (la subjectivité transcendentale) est 
Punivers du sens possible, quelque chose qui lui serait extérieur 
serait un non-sens.”*® 

Phenomenology has an entirely different problem. “Au lieu de 
chercher, d’une maniére absurde, a conclure de limmanence 
imaginaire @ une transcendance—qui ne l’est pas moins—de je 
ne sais quelles ‘choses en soi essentiellement inconnaissables, la 
phénoménologie s’occupe exclusivement d’élucider systématique- 
ment la fonction de la connaissance. . . .”** Since the intentional 
correlate of knowledge is being, whether real or ideal, phe- 
nomenology in elucidating the structures of knowledge is at the 
same time engaged in “l’explicitation du sens de tout type d’étre 
que moi, l’ego, je peux imaginer; et, plus spécialement, du sens 
de la transcendance que l'expérience me donne réellement: celle 
de la Nature, de la Culture, du Monde, en général. . . .”** Instead 
of asking with Descartes, then, how by means of an idea in con- 
sciousness the existence of a corresponding object not in con- 
sciousness can be inferred, Husserl inquires how a transcendent 
object is, and must be, recognized and known as such. This is the 
phenomenological question concerning the transcendental struc- 
tures of consciousness that are essential to the apprehension of 
an object as existing transcendently. It can be answered only 
by describing the phenomenon of transcendence, as it is given in 
consciousness within the brackets of the transcendental reduction. 
But even here, it should be noted, we must go farther. A merely 
phenomenal “transcendence” will not do, if it leaves my world 
as merely mine, as having no being but what it receives through 
being perceived. 

Husserl’s study of this question possesses exceptional interest. 
Within transcendentally reduced consciousness, he points out, it 
is possible, by a special effort of abstraction, to carry out a further 
reduction to strictly solipsistic consciousness by disregarding all 
implicit reference to other selves (transcendental egos). What I 
am left with is a phenomenal world that belongs solely to my 


= Cf. Méditations Cartésiennes, 70, 71. een ; 
Méditations Cartésiennes, 71, 72. * Méditations Cartésiennes, 72. 
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private consciousness. This world is just what appears; it is 
constituted as a correlate of the synthetic activity of my own ego, 
It is not a constitutive (reell) part of my subjective psyche, but 
is that of which I am conscious. To this extent it is transcendent. 
But its meaning and existence is limited to being object of my 
consciousness, though without it I should have no consciousness 
at all. This “world” as mere phenomenon, then, is my “primordial 
world”, and its type of transcendence is characterized by Husserl 
as “immanent transcendence”. 

But one cannot perform this act of abstraction without realizing 
that the conscious life has been mutilated. To recognize a private 
object is to contrast it with something that is not private, some- 
thing that is for consciousness transcendent to the private world. 
Experience of a private world presupposes experience of a public 
world and, what is a necessary condition of this, experience of 
other selves. For consciousness of what Husserl calls “objective 
transcendence” (as contrasted with immanent transcendence) has 
a social character, and becomes possible only through direct 
awareness of other selves. By making clear to myself what in the 
strict sense belongs (appartient) to my proper self, my private 
or primordial world, I am able to detect, as it were, another 
dimension of consciousness, in which another self is “appresented” 
to me along with the “presentation” of an organic body like my 
own. While the word ‘like’ appears in this exposition, and while 
Husserl’s discussion affords direct justification of the usage, it is 
important to note that he does not try to establish the existence 
of other selves by means of analogical inference or of any other 
kind of inference beyond what experience directly affords. He 
discovers a mode of experience that gives other selves in the only 
manner in which other selves could be given. “Ce que je vois 
véritablement, ce n’est pas un signe ou un simple analogon, ce 
n'est pas une image—au sens qu’on voudra—c’est autrui....”™ 
Because I have direct awareness of other selves, I recognize that 
the objects of my primordial world are identically the same ob- 
jects which, from their points of view, belong to their own 
primordial worlds, as is most evident in the case of other human 


” Méditations Cartésiennes, 105. 
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bodies, apprenhended as psycho-physical existents. Objective na- 
ture, then, and society and its cultural conventions and institutions 
are constituted in a sort of social consciousness, by Husser] cailed 
“transcendental intersubjectivity”, which has its own transcen- 
dental forms and laws, open to phenomenological investigation. 

In one sense, Husserl has never departed from the field of 
apodeictic certainty connected with his original certainty of the 
reality of his transcendental ego and its cogitationes, for it re- 
mains true “que tout ce qui existe pour moi ne peut puiser son sens 
existentiel qu’en moi, dans la sphére de ma conscience”.*° But it 
has become clear that the “sens existentiel” of some objects in- 
cludes the meaning of objective transcendence. I am conscious of 
transcendent selves and objects, and I cannot imagine them to be 
immanent without altering the distinctive, intrinsic nature of my 
consciousness of them.** 

The seeming pitfall of solipsism has been evaded, Husserl 
maintains, not by inferential construction, but by analysis of what 
is essentially involved in indubitable consciousness of self. 
“L’explicitation phénoménologique ne fait rien d’autre—et on ne 
saurait jamais le mettre trop en relief—quwexpliciter le sens que 
ce monde a pour nous tous, antérieurement & toute philosophie 
et que, manifestement, lui confére notre expérience. Ce sens peut 
bien étre dégagé par la philosophie, mais ne peut jamais étre 
modifié par elle.” 

This then is the path by which Husserl passes from “son 
intériorité pure” to “une extériorité objective”. It is also clear 
that the treatment of the corresponding theme in Cartesian 
thought could be of no service to him, since, in his opinion, 
Descartes, having mistaken the transcendental for the natural 
self, faced the insoluble because absurd problem of proving any- 
thing to exist but the self and its modes and ideas. 

In this respect, however, perhaps less than justice is done to 
the Cartesianism of phenomenology. For the phenomenology of 

“ Méditations Cartésiennes, 128. 

“An illuminating treatment of essentially the same point is found in 


section 104 of Formale und Transzendentale Logik, 241 ff. 


“ Méditations Cartésiennes, 129. Cf. Formale wnd Transzendentale Logik, 
243. 
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the knowledge of other selves throws unexpected light on certain 
germinal ideas found in Descartes’ attempt to cope with the knowl- 
edge of God. 

Husserl teaches us how analysis of self-consciousness can 
reveal indubitable awareness of other selves and a transcendent 
objective world. Descartes, in an important sense, discovered 
consciousness of self to involve and depend upon consciousness 
of an ultimate reality distinct from the self, a reality that cannot 
be merely imaginary but must be genuinely objective. It is tempt- 
ing to say that Descartes finds the experience of God necessary 
to the experience of self. The fact of doubt, the consciousness of 
myself as an imperfect being, is at the same time the consciousness 
of a perfect Being which is other than self. 

With this in mind let us look at Descartes’ argument. Having 
discovered the indubitable existence of the self, he inquires 
“whether any of the objects of which I have ideas within me 
exist outside of me’’.*® There is but one idea, he finds, which 
affords prospect of success in this inquiry, for the self may con- 
tain formally or eminently sufficient reality to cause the objective 
reality of any idea except the idea of God, since that is the idea 
of an infinite substance. This is more real than the self which is 
known to be finite in the very act of doubting in which the 
existence of the self is indubitably revealed. The infinite is a “true 
idea’, not an idea derived “by the negation of the finite”. It is, 
therefore, clear “that in some way I have in me the notion of the 
infinite earlier than the finite—to wit, the notion of God before 
that of myself. For how would it be possible that I should know 
that I doubt and desire, that is to say, that something is lacking 
to me, and that I am not quite perfect, unless I had within me 
some idea of a Being more perfect than myself, in comparison with 
which I should recognize the deficiencies of my nature?’ That 
is to say, self-consciousness presupposes consciousness of God, 
the supremely perfect. The idea of God cannot be derived from 
the senses, nor can it be a fiction of the mind. It is not an idea I 
could invent, a reality I could make. It must, therefore, be “innate 
in me, just as the idea of myself is innate in me”.*® It is “like the 


* Meditation IIT, vol. I, 161. “ Meditation III, vol. I, 166. 
“ Meditation IIT, vol. I, 170. 
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mark of the workman imprinted on his work”, a mark which I 
perceive “by means of the same faculty by which I perceive 
myself”. In perceiving myself to be imperfect and dependent on 
another, I perceive the independent reality of the other. “And as 
regards God, if my mind were not preoccupied with prejudices, 
and if my thought did not find itself on all hands diverted by the 
continual pressure of sensible things, there would be nothing 
which I could know more immediately and more easily than 
Him.”** Descartes is clearly arguing that suitably conducted 
meditations lead to direct awareness of my own existence and, 
along with it, the existence of God. The sense of my own reality 
is no more primitive and original than the sense of being in the 
presence of a supreme reality. In fact, clear self-consciousness 
involves them both. 

It is true that the causal argument, since it involves an inference 
from the objective reality of the idea of God to the formal reality 
of its adequate cause, appears to conflict with this view. But the 
causal argument hinges on the unique character of the objective 
reality of the idea, in virtue of which it occupies an exceptional 
position. The God-idea cannot in its distinctness be derived from 
any other idea. It includes the thoughts of substance and various 
properties, of which I may otherwise possess ideas, but to each 
of these is added a plus in the God-idea which is original; this 
plus is what Descartes calls perfection or infinitude. This we can- 
not conceive to be illusory except by contrast with reality itself. 
It is simply the standard of reality and illusion and is an in- 
escapable ingredient of human experience, an “innate” idea. Thus 
it does not essentially matter whether it be argued that the essence 
of God involves his existence as the essence of a triangle involves 
its properties, or whether it be argued that nothing less than a 
perfect Being can formally or eminently possess sufficient reality 
to cause the objective reality of the idea of a perfect Being. In 
either case a reference is acknowledged to a reality which cannot 
be treated as subjective without repudiating the clear and distinct 
idea of it, the intrinsic character of our consciousness of that 
reference and ultimately of ourselves as limited and imperfect 
beings. Something like this is involved in what Descartes means 

“ Meditation V, vol. I, 183. My italics. 
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by the clear and distinct idea of God which we meditatively 
achieve. 

A similar line of thought was brilliantly developed by Pro- 
fessor Hocking in The Meaning of God in Human Experience 
and in his paper On the Ontological Argument in Royce and 
Others.** In these works some of Descartes’ subtlest ideas receive 
an independent discussion which is clearer and more consistent 
than Descartes’ account. Husserl, we have seen, follows a similar 
line. He, of course, does not give us a study of the idea of God, 
but the essence of the suggested interpretation of the ontological 
argument is elaborated by him in extensive studies of evidence 
and transcendence. There is no doubt that the elaboration is 
“radical”, but this only makes the phenomenological interpreta- 
tion of Cartesianism the more suggestive. Thus the study of 
Husserl’s work derives not a little of its interest from the light 
which it casts, sometimes indirectly, on Cartesian ideas and their 
possible development in novel contexts. For, in spite of all the 
differences which have to be recognized, phenomenology gives 
fresh significance to the phrase, Méditations Cartésiennes. 
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" Clifford Barrett, editor, Contemporary Idealism in America, 43 ff. 
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PROFESSOR ALEXANDER’S PROOFS OF THE 
SPATIO-TEMPORAL NATURE OF MIND 


CCORDING to Alexander, Space-Time is the simplest form 

of reality, out of which all finite existents—including minds— 
are made. Growth and creative process flow from the intrinsic 
nature of this primordial stuff; and the ensuing spatio-temporal 
configurations, with their differences of complexity and pattern, 
give rise to new levels of existents having new qualities, such as 
materiality, life and consciousness. While an emergent quality is 
grounded in the ‘lower’ level of existence from which it emerges, 
it is a new order of existent, unpredictable from the nature of its 
components and possessing its own special laws of behavior. For 
example: 

Mind is a new quality distinct from life, with its own peculiar methods 
of behaviour, for the reason already made clear, that the complex 
collocation which has mind, though itself vital, is determined by the 
order of its vital complexity, and is therefore not merely vital but also 
mental”. 

It is important to note that while the empirical qualities of lower 
levels are carried up into the ‘body’ of a higher level, they are not 
carried up into the new quality. 

Contrariwise the categorial characters are carried up into the emergent 
existent. For everything is a complex of space-time and possesses the 
fundamental properties of any space-time, which are the categories. 
Hence, though life is not colored it is extended and in time, and this we 
have seen to be true of mind as well.’ 

If, then, mind is to accord with the fundamentals of his meta- 
physical system, Alexander must show that it is both spatial and 
temporal; more specifically, since consciousness is the distinc- 
tive feature of mind,® he recognizes the necessity of showing 


*II 45, 46. All references, unless otherwise stated, are to Space-Time and 
Deity. S. Alexander, 2 vols., Macmillan. 

*II 71 (Italics mine). This distinctive character of Alexander’s version 
of Emergent Evolution is necessary to make it conform to his ontological 
monism and theory of categories, but I regard the attempted synthesis 
riddled with questionable logic. His difficulties are rooted in the fact that his 
ontology and categorial theory requires continuity between the different 
levels of existence, whereas continuity saps all the vitality from emergence. 

I am not concerned with the validity of this assertion. That it represents 
correctly Alexander’s view may be seen from the definition of mind in 
II 4: 81, the oft recurring expression “mind or consciousness” and the index 
heading “Mentality—Consciousness”. 
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that space and time are “carried up” into the emergent quality 
mind or consciousness, and consequently, that mental acts are 
spatial and temporal. Now mental acts cannot be contemplated, 
they are enjoyed; consequently, the data relevant for demonstrat- 
ing that mind or consciousness is spatial and temporal can only 
be disclosed in enjoyment. Although this condition of proof is 
required by the novel, unique, and autonomous nature ascribed to 
emergent qualities, and is prescribed definitely in many passages,‘ 
it tends to drift into an argument based on the spatio-temporal 
properties of the neural processes, which, being dependent on 
contemplation, would appear to be an ignoratio elenchi. 

In outlining and examining these two arguments for the spatial 
and temporal nature of mind, attention will be primarily centered 
on the more difficult demonstration that mind is spatial. Further- 
more, I shall not discuss the contentions that mental space and 
time is a piece of the space and time in which physical events 
occur, and that the time of mental events is spatial and their 
space temporal precisely as with physical space and time. These 
issues are obviously subsidiary to the problem of the general nature 
of mental space and time. 

I 


Proof of the Spatio-temporal Nature of Mind from Introspec- 
tion. If enjoyment is thus the nervus probandi of the introspective 
proof of the spatio-temporal character of mind, it seems advis- 
able—even at the risk of laboring with what is now a common- 
place in philosophical terminology—to recall its scope and nature. 

The relation of mind and its objects is one of “compresence”. 
Compresence is not peculiar to the conscious level, but on the 
contrary, “It is the simplest and most universal of all relations”, 
and pertains between all finites irrespective of their level of 
existence. If one of the partners in the compresent relation be a 
mind, the act of mind “contemplates” its object and “enjoys” 
itself. The act of mind qua experiencing is enjoyed, the object 
upon which the act is directed is experienced and contemplated. 
Consequently, enjoyment and contemplation are strictly correla- 
tive. Alexander thus extends the customary connotation of enjoy- 


“I 93; II 80, 90. Preface to New Impression, xv. 
* II 81, 82, 102. 
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ment, which restricts it to pleasurable experiencing. “It includes 
suffering or any state or process insofar as the mind lives through 
i . 

It is of the first importance for the subsequent discussion to 
note that Alexander will not allow that mind or its acts can be 
contemplated.” The possibility of introspection might seem to 
falsify this statement, but that is because introspection is being 
confused with extrospection. Introspection proper is the enjoy- 
ment of the acts of perceiving, remembering, thinking, etc. Ex- 
trospection is the contemplation of sensa or images in perceiving, 
imagining, and remembering. 

But the landscape I imagine or Lorenzo’s villa on the way down from 
Fiesole that I remember with the enchanting view of Florence from the 
loggia, are no more discovered to me by introspection than the rowan 
tree which I perceive in front of my window as I write. These objects 
are presented to me by imagination or memory or perception, not by 
introspection, and are the objects not of introspection, but of extro- 
spection, if such a word may be used, all alike.* 

Again, 

The mind can never be an object to itself in the same sense as 
physical things are objects to it. It experiences itself differently from 
them. It is itself and refers to them. . .. I do not in introspection 
turn my mind upon itself and convert a part of myself into an object, 

I do but report more distinctly my condition of enjoyment.’ 

These typical passages elucidating and prescribing the nature 
of enjoyment, appear to render it a very elusive source of evi- 
dence. No reflective act may detect its message, for it immediately 
attaches itself to the act of reflection. It is so parasitical to con- 
templation and in se so precluded from objective reference of any 
sort, that it will not be surprising to discover that enjoyment can- 
not disclose either its own form, relationships or spatio-temporal 
attributes, and that Alexander’s proof of the spatio-temporal 
character of mind from enjoyment appears to march only through 
the kindly offices of contemplation. 

The proof that mind or consciousness is spatial begins by an 
appeal to introspection. 

*T 12. 

"I 19. I am not concerned to discuss the validity of this contention, but 
to indicate that it prescribes a necessary condition for the proof of the 
— ee of mind. 
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My mind is for me, that is for itself, spread out or voluminous in its 
enjoyment. Within this vague extension or volume the separate and 
salient mental acts or processes stand out as having position, and ‘direc- 
tion’. My mind is streaked with these more pungent processes, as when 
a shoot of painful consciousness is felt or a sudden thought produces 
a new distribution in this extended mass. These streaks and shoots of 
consciousness have the vaguest position, but they have it; and such 
position and direction are most clearly marked in the higher acts of 
mind, imagination or desire or thinking, and especially when there is a 
change in what we call the direction of our thinking.” 

It is to be particularly noted that the extensity and protensity 
of sensa, images, or any alleged mental content are not relevant 
for proving the spatio-temporal nature of mind. “By mental space 
and time, I do not mean the space and time which belong to our 
images and thoughts: these, according to our assumption, are 
nothing but physical space and time as they are represented in 
images and thoughts.” It is the ‘-ing’ aspect of the mental act, 
the movement of consciousness enjoyed as ‘direction’ which is the 
clue to a correct understanding and appraisal of mental or en- 
joyed space and time. Direction of mental process is.exemplified 
by Humpty Dumpty’s poem in Through the Looking Glass: “I'd 
go and wake them if .. .” “We cannot do it, Sir, because .. .” 
where the forward and defeated movement of the mind is made 
the centre of attention. 

Another illustration of mental direction is afforded by the 
memory and expectation of ourselves. I may remember how I felt 
when I heard my friend was dead, and this enjoyment has a 
different direction from the enjoyed expectation of myself going 
to Europe next year. It is important to note that these differences 
of direction are directly apprehended. 

It might be thought that when I remember myself, my enjoyment is 
a present one and is somehow referred to the past. But this again is 
a misreading. My enjoyment of myself in the past is enjoyed as past; 
and my expectation of myself in the future is enjoyed as future. They 
have the character of past and future written in their faces.” 

Whether in the study of past and future objects or in that of past 


and future states of ourselves, we have thus seen that our consciousness 
of past and future is direct, and is not the alleged artificial process of 


10 


me ‘Abstract of Gifford Lectures, prepared by the author for his 
audience. 
* Abstract p. 10: I ch. IV. 
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first having an experience of the present and then referring it by some 

method to the past or future.” 

Direct apprehension of past and future is thus asserted to be . 
an essential condition of enjoying direction and mental time. 

The notion of enjoyed or mental space is more liable to mis- 
understanding. No student of Space Time and Deity will of 
course suppose that mental space is subjective. A more excusable 
misunderstanding is to confuse mental space with the spatial 
imagery of our memories and expectations. But the spatial 
imagery of my memory of a great pageant or even the spatiality 
of a purely imaginative construction is not mental or enjoyed 
space, but contemplated space. Mental space is the space in which 
the mind experiences itself as living—its direction qua function- 
ing. 

Particular emphasis on enjoyed space occurs in its alleged 
exemplification in the appreciation of passages quoted from Ten- 
nyson, Keats and Wordsworth—although the primary purpose of 
the quotations is to show that mental space and physical space 
belong to the same space. 

“Let anyone who at all possesses sensory imagination think of 
the lines :— 

‘Bhe same that ofttimes hath 

Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn, 
and ask himself whether he is not conscious of the object de- 
scribed as somewhere in Space along with himself, that is, does 
not enjoy himself in an enjoyed space, along with an object some- 
where in contemplated Space.” 

I understand the intent of such passages to be that our thoughts 
proceed outwards from a focal point, which initially is simply 
felt as an absolute ‘here’ or centre. Without deliberation or even 
attention upon ourselves, objects and their spatial relationships 
are regarded as ‘outwards’ from an immediately felt ‘me locus 
of reference’. Other illustrations of enjoyed space enlarge its 
span—a shoot of painful consciousness, and the vague premoni- 
tory shoots of consciousness which anticipate at times the winding 
up of a watch at night as contrasted with some other habit like 


*T 133. “T 90. 
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turning off the electric light before going to bed.*® Although no 
precision or accuracy of spatial descrimination is claimed for 
such habits and attitudes, a direction is enjoyed in the momentum 
felt as accompanying their functioning and in the tension of their 
frustration. 

Just as with mental time, so mental or enjoyed space is direct, 
Spatial discrimination by immediate relationships could not occur 
without contemplative operations; and we are warned that if we 
try to find a direction of mental process which can be contem- 
plated, we will find none, and the problem is queered from the 
outset.?® 

It may be mentioned that Alexander suggests that his doctrine 
of mental or enjoyed space offers a solution of how we localise 
pains and aches in our bodies and correlate mental and neural 
processes.” 


II 


If this outline correctly presents Alexander’s introspective argu- 
ment for his doctrine of mental space and time, its verity requires 
discussion of two points of fundamental importance :—(1) Does 
enjoyment disclose ‘direction’ of mental process and establish the 
fact of mental space-time? 

(2) How far does enjoyed space and time ‘assume importance 
in establishing the ontological status of mind? 

(1) Does enjoyment disclose ‘direction’ of mental process ?—I 
think the issue here is fundamentally the same as that raised by 
Broad in his review of Space Time and Deity: 


“Is enjoyment by a mind a mode of knowledge or only a mode of 
being?”” Alexander replied, “it is undoubtedly a mode of being, but 
not only a mode of being, for it is a kind of being which is knowing, 
and ic at once a knowing of objects (in virtue of which relation it is 
called contemplation) and of itself. .. . Directly you speak of knowing 
by enjoyment, you have to add the proviso that this is not knowing of 
the enjoyment. Otherwise you would have the mind looking on at itself, 
which if the notion of enjoyment is valid, it cannot do, or at any rate 
does not do”.” Again, “There are no two separate mental acts, one of 
enjoyment and one of contemplation. The mind, in enjoying itself, has 
before it, and therefore contemplates, the object. Contemplation is a 
name for the same act as enjoyment, only in reference to the object. 


* Preface to New Impression xv. "T 102, 
® Mind XXX, 118, p. 129. * Mind XXX, 120, pp. 420, 21. 
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The enjoyment is at once a state of being of the mind itself, and that to 

which the object is revealed, and so is an act of knowing. Reciprocally, 

in knowing the object I know myself, not in the sense that I contem- 

plate myself, for I do not do so, but in the sense that I live through 

this experience of myself.”” 

These quotations confirm the contention that no mediate opera- 
tions of relating one state of mind and another can enter into 
enjoyment. Enjoyment must be taken at a gulp; and at first 
sight, its claim to be a mode of knowledge might seem to be simply 
another futile exhibit of an apprehensio simplex. I believe, how- 
ever, that Alexander would argue that while he is committed to 
view enjoyment as a form of direct apprehension, it is not purely 
immediate; and that his doctrine of mental perspectives allows 
him to combine mediacy with directness of enjoyment. Broad’s 
excellent summary of this doctrine is sufficient for our purposes. 

‘My mind at 10 o'clock today’ does not consist simply of enjoyments 
whose date is 10 o’clock today. It consists of a certain selected group 
of enjoyments of various dates . . . past enjoyments which are re- 
membered by me at 10 o’clock today and those future enjoyments that 
are anticipated by me at 10 o'clock today are to be included in the 

selection which constitutes ‘my mind at 10 o’clock today’... . 

If you now ask Alexander how he reconciles the presentness 
of my memory of yesterday’s thought with the pastness of the 
thought and with the denial that the one contemplates the other, 
his answer will be, I take it: “The remembered thought is past 
for its date is yesterday; but there is a present memory of it, 
because this past enjoyment is included in that set of enjoyments 
of various dates which constitutes ‘your mind at 10 o’clock 
today’.””?2 

This ingenious suggestion is undoubtedly attractive. In the first 
place, it may appear to escape the difficulties attending the usual 
versions of immediate apprehension; for it would allow that a 
memory qua enjoyed—while not mediated by being the object of 
any contemplated activity—has a telescoped mediacy through its 
spatio-temporal connections with other mental acts. As Alex- 
ander puts it, “On the side of the enjoyment, too, we never have 
the single act appropriate to the object, but an act linked up with 


» Preface of New Impression xiv. 
" Mind XXX, 118, p. 134. 
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other acts.” In the second place, by providing a direct appre. 
hension of the past, it avoids the well-known difficulties attending 
accounts of memory which make it derivative.** And, lastly, in 
the implied spatio-temporal continuity between mental acts, it can 
claim to make the basis of a unitary consciousness and continuous 
self concrete and intelligible. 

The theory is not, however, free from difficulties. I shall not 
discuss the perplexities connected with the notion of a “mass of 
enjoyments at a moment’”** or even a ‘remembered enjoyment’, 
except to mention that if ‘enjoyment’ in these contexts connotes 
the ‘-ing’ aspect of a mental act, it appears to imply the attending 
to an act which itself involves attention—a feat which I regard 
as impossible. The crucial issue is, if memory and expectation 
are directly enjoyed as alleged, would they evidence direction? 
The unequivocal repudiation of any reference to a present in 
memory and expectation” eliminates a co-ordinate from which 
direction can be apprehended. Direction is essentially relational 
and can only be apprehended in a situation which transcends the 
self-sufficient pulse of enjoyment. This contention would also seem 
to apply to the apprehension of present, past, and future. 

Wholly from within any enjoyed present, that present has no external 
temporal boundaries. It has no laws in time. It is dateless and tenseless. 

... To view the present as occupying a temporal position is already to 

have transcended the present. The view requires a perspective wider 

than any which is accessible within the boundaries of presented and 
present.” 

What is said here of the present applies equally to the past 
and future. The very characteristics of continuity, successiveness, 
and irreversibility attributed to Time by Alexander, involve the 
awareness of a time order which transcends the inarticulate direct- 
ness of enjoyment. In short, temporal direction is contemplated 
not enjoyed. 

The notion of enjoyed direction in mental space appears to 


= II 100. 

* Cf. the masterly discussion by C. D. Broad in Mind and its Place tn 
Nature, Ch. V. 

ms E00. *T 116, 133. : 

*G. P. Adams in University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
vol. 18, p. 211. 
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me equally fictitious. Alexander anticipates a natural rejoinder to 
his notion of mental or enjoyed space. , 


Ep Sada acpi 


Ail this will seem to some to be founded on an elementary blunder 
of confusion between the locality of consciousness and the sensation 
derived from the scalp or the movements of the eyes. All our mental 
life is accompanied by these experiences, and when we talk of enjoyed 


space we are thinking of and misinterpreting what we learn about our 
head.” 
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Nevertheless, the view repudiated is not without distinguished 
adherents. Professor Stout writes: 


samen 


Ae A eee 


The self is an embodied self. Both embodied self, as engaged in the 
process of seeing and thing seen as ‘external object’ enter our total 
experience in essential correlation and contrast with each other. The 
thing seen is an external object for me, just because it is apprehended 
as spatially external to my body, and because my body and especially 
my eyes as implicated in the process of perceiving enter essentially 
into the constitution of my percipient self.” 

Alexander allows that my body is a co-ordinate of reference 
when I ask ‘where I am in the whole of space’. “I feel myself 
somewhere in my body or more particularly in my head. I am now 
contemplating the whole of space and localizing my enjoyed space 
in the same place as a contemplated object my body. .. .”” 
Nevertheless, he would maintain that the identification of mental 
and neural space consequent upon knowledge about my central 
nervous system, itself depends upon the primacy and integrity of 
an enjoyed space. Now, undoubtedly, external reference in ordi- 
nary everyday experience appears to dispense with deliberate con- 
templation of its focal origin; but this is surely because a bio- 
logically useful and firmly engrained habit has rendered the bodily 
reference implicit. A speck of dust in the eye or a sore palate 
renders explicit the focal rdle of the seeing eye and tasting palate. 
But the really fundamental objection to Alexander’s notion of 
enjoyed space and direction is that urged in the case of enjoyed 
time. The very nature of space—with its characteristics of co- 
existence and continuity—and direction—which is essentially a 
relation between spaces—cannot be apprehended without contem- 


*T ror, 


oo: F. Stout, Mind and Matter, 155; cf. Bk iv. Chap. 1 §2. 
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plative operations. As Professor Kemp Smith argues, categories— 
in the Kantian sense—are involved in the apprehension of Time 
and Space. 

The objects of intuition, time and space, are indeed apprehended as 
continuous; but, as we find upon analysis, such continuity already in- 
volves the employment of the category as a condition of its apprehen- 
sion. For only as we employ the concept of whole and part can we 
apprehend specific times and specific spaces as being continuous, i.¢., as 
always being wholes, relatively to their constituent parts and yet at the 
same time as always being themselves parts of a time and space which 
transcend them.”. . . 

It may be said that these difficulties are superseded by the 
doctrine of intuition. Alexander maintains that the spatial and 
temporal characteristics of objects are not apprehended by the 
senses but by intuition. The sense organs acquaint us with the 
secondary qualities of objects: intuition reveals their spatio- 
temporal properties. Since, however, our experience of external 
things is ‘provoked’ in us through sensation, we cannot intuit their 
spatio-temporal characteristics without sensing some of their sec- 
ondary qualities. 

When I see a blue patch I see its blue quality, but I have intuition 
of its extent. I do not see a blue which possesses an extent, but I intuit 
an extent of space which I see blue. I do not apprehend an extended 


colour but a coloured extent.” Hence, Every sensory act contains 
in itself and consequently conceals or masks a simpler act of intuition.” 


We are warned that this statement must not be interpreted so 
as to give rise to phantom difficulties with respect to the co- 
ordination of the acts of intuiting and sensing. 

There are not two acts of mind, but only one act of mind which in 
its sensory character apprehends the colour and in its intuitive character 
apprehends the place of it. We are conscious of a place coloured or of 
colour in a place.* 

Nonetheless, in evolutionary development, Alexander would 
seem to hold that intuition is temporally prior to other modes of 
apprehension. “Intuition pure and simple is more elementary than 
sensation” .** “Intuition is different from reason, but reason and 
sense alike are outgrowths from it, empirical determination of 

”N. Kemp Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge, 
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it."*> Conscious intuition, however, is inextricably dependent upon 
sensation. “Intuition” is not to be had as consciousness in the 
absence of sensation (or else of course ideation) .** 

This brief outline of the doctrine of intuition is sufficient to show 
its important bearing on the topic of mental space-time. In the 
first place, if spatio-temporal relations are neither properties of 
sensa nor apprehended by sensation, it would give the quietus to 
the objection that mental space is really being confused with the 
contemplated space of sensations derived from the scalp or sensory 
organs. Secondly, it allows that directness of spatial apprehension 
which necessarily attaches to enjoyed space. But while the doctrine 
of intuition—with certain modifications—appears to me suggestive 
for contemplative operations, I find its application to enjoyed 
space and time another matter. In this regard, it must be remem- 
bered that since enjoyment is conscious, intuition will be “in- 
extricably dependent upon sensations”. The question arises, what 
is the contemplative act to which intuitive enjoyment of mental 
space is correlative? The answer appears to be, the intuiting of 
the space of the object. “The mind enjoys its own space through 
intuition of its object’s space.”*” 

... A space which enjoys itself consciously or mentally as space 
(e.g., a neural tract AB) contemplates the space of the object (e.g., 
a line of colour ab), or rather has for its object an external, non-mental, 
contemplated space, contemplated that is in its form and position in 
total space.* 

I cannot see that these passages are a correct description of 
the enjoyed correlative. It is not at all evident that contemplation 
by a conscious neural tract of the space of a line of color justifies 
us in saying that the neural tract thereby enjoys itself spatially, 
or still less that it thereby enjoys its own space. The enjoyed cor- 
relative in such an experience would be the enjoyment of contem- 
plating the space of the line of color.® The mind’s enjoyment of 


*II 147. In passing I might mention that from Alexander’s epitomized 
version of Dr. Head’s neurological studies, I find no support for regarding 
intuition as phylogenetically prior to sense. Cf., e.g., “Pain, heat, and cold 
impulses cross in the spinal cord first, touch impulses later” . . . II 179, 
and the evidence that spatial apprehension is intimately connected with the 


a 

“II 147, 201. "IT 155. * IT 145. 

"Cf. il 153. “In contemplating the action of the wind blowing down a 
ney, we enjoy first the act of contemplating the blowing wind, and the 

standing chimney . . .” (Italics mine). 
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its own space—if it occurred—would seem to require a different 
correlative contemplative act. Of course, the facile transition be- 
tween the contemplated space of the object apprehended and the 
mental space of the act is supposed to be “a direct consequent of the 
continuity of space-time, in virtue of which any point-instant is 
connected sooner or later directly or indirectly with every other’ 
But even if this be so, it is irrelevant for the discussion of con- 
scious enjoyment. The enjoyment of continuity by point-instants 
is but a mythical analogy, and so far as conscious apprehension 
is concerned the intuition of the conscious neural tract is directed 
upon the spatio-temporal properties of the object presented in sen- 
sation. Apprehension of its own space and direction requires 
additional acts, and as I have argued contemplative acts. 

The doctrine of intuition raises precisely the same issues al- 
ready discussed in connection with ‘direction’, and I agree with 
Kemp Smith’s contention that even intuition “involves the appre- 
hension of meanings, and as factors indispensable to the possibility 
of such meanings, categorial relations”.** 

My conclusion then is that enjoyment does not disclose ‘direc- 
tion’ of mental process nor is it capable of apprehending space in 
any shape or form. In both cases judgmental activity and con- 
templative operations of comparison are involved which transcend 
the directness essentially attaching to enjoyment. 

(2) Alexander assigns to his conclusions about mental space and 
time the weighty ontological significance of establishing the spatio- 
temporal nature of mind. The basis of this conclusion appears to 
be two-fold (i) that the mind is as it enjoys, and, hence, the en- 
joyment of space and time constitutes the mind spatio-temporal, 
(ii) that the enjoyment is as the object contemplated. 


The mind enjoys itself as substance through intuition of an external 
substance.* 

When the mind is aware of number, it also enjoys itself as number.* 

The mind enjoys itself categorially in contemplating the correspond- 
ing categorial feature of the object which it contemplates.“ 


It might be supposed that the principle becomes a reductio ad 


“TI 144. “N. Kemp Smith, of. cit. 132. 

“II 155 (Italics mine). 

“I 319. Cf. II 151 where the assertion is softened to “our enjoyment has 
number”, 

“II 144. 
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absurdum in view of Alexander’s account of illusion. If the mind 
is as it enjoys, then the mind is itself sweet, blue, infinite, and il- 
jusory in its enjoyment of sweet, blue, infinity, and illusion. 
But if enjoying illusion constitutes our mind illusory, illusion 
would be impossible, for “illusory appearances have their source 
in the mind itself”.*® As an ad hominem argument the contention 
misses fire, for illusory appearances are not regarded by Alexander 
as nonentities, but as real things seen awry or squintingly. 

While we may agree with Alexander that the mind is its acts, 
not an entity apart from its act, and that “each of our acts in the 
appearance of the whole self as contained within its proper spatio- 
temporal enjoyed contour’; nonetheless, Berkeley’s admonition 
that “those qualities (viz, extension and figure) are in the mind 
not by way of mode or attribute but only by way of idea’,*® seems 
applicable to the contention that the mind in enjoyment is as the 
object contemplated. I can only reiterate my belief that enjoyment 
is in such cases misdescribed, and that in contemplating the quali- 
ties and properties of an object, we do not enjoy ourselves under 
the same denominations, and do not acquire the qualities and 
properties of the objects apprehended. 

Thus the introspective proof of the spatio-temporal nature of 
mind seems inconclusive for two reasons. Firstly, because enjoy- 
ment—despite the theory of perspectives—is intrinsically incapable 
of apprehending ‘direction’ which discloses the spatio-temporal 
nature of mind. Secondly, because, though it might be plausibly 
maintained that the mind is as it enjoys, it cannot be allowed 
that the mind in enjoying itself is as the objects contemplated. 


III 


Proof of the spatial nature of mind from the spatio-temporal 
properties of the neural processes. This argument appears incon- 
clusive for several reasons. In the first place, the spatio-temporal 
Properties of the neural processes are physical and contemplated. 
They are, therefore, irrelevant as evidence for proving the exist- 
ence of mental space and time, which is enjoyed. In the second 
Place, the identification of the neural and mental processes, on 
which the proof depends, is a virtual repudiation of the theory of 


“TI arr. “ Berkeley, Principles §409. 
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emergence so vital to Alexander’s cosmology, and commits him to 
the behaviorism which he explicitly repudiates. 

I propose to keep in line with the previous discussion by con- 
centrating on ‘direction’. “The direction of a mental process is that 
of its specific anatomical or physiological path.’’*? “Direction of 
the mental process means the actual movement within the neural 
space which is enjoyed in the identical mental space.’’** 

Now, if by mental space is meant “the space in which the mind 
experiences itself as living or which it enjoys”, how can the space 
and direction of neural processes which qua neural processes are 
neither enjoyed nor contemplated by their owner, be relevant to 
the discussion? The neural processes are not themselves appre- 
hended nor are they apprehended as constituent facts in the con- 
templation of objects. As Alexander himself points out: “It isa 
commonplace that in seeing a tree I know nothing of the occipital 
movement, and when I think of the occipital movement I am not 
seeing the tree.’’*® 

It might, however, be contended that this interpretation is mis- 
taken, since it concentrates attention exclusively on the neural 
processes ; and that a more accurate analysis would show the direc- 
tion and position of the neural process to be a relational affair de- 
termined by its compresence with the appropriate object—“the 
form or pattern of the process is determined by its relation to its 
object”.®° Such would seem to be the presupposition of such state- 
ments as 


Thus not only does mind enjoy its own space through intuition of its 
object’s space, but the enjoyed and the contemplated spaces both belong 
to the same space.” 

. . . A space which enjoys itself consciously or mentally as space 
(e.g., A neural tract AB) contemplates the space of the object (¢9., 
A line of colour ab) or rather has for its object an external non-mental, 
contemplated space, contemplated that is, in its form and position in 
total Space.” 


Now as it has already been pointed out, it is not at all evident 
that contemplation by a neural tract of the space of a line of color 
justifies us in saying that the neural tract thereby enjoys itself 
spatially, or still less that it thereby enjoys its own space. The 
enjoyment in such an experience would be the enjoyment of com 


“T II0. “II 128. “1 100. 
TI 117. = TI 155. ? TI 145. 
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templating the space of the line of color.** I fail to see that a tran- 
sition from contemplation to enjoyment is provided, which would 
render the proof from the neural processes relevant for demonstrat- 
ing the spatio-temporal nature of mind. 

This proof is vitiated in a similar way by Alexander’s repudia- 
tion of behaviorism and by the status of mind implied in his theory 
of emergence. Holt’s behavioristic view of consciousness is re- 
jected, because it fails to account for self-consciousness or self- 
experience as exhibited in enjoyment.** Epiphenomenalism is re- 
jected, because there is no evidence that a neural process possess- 
ing the mental character would possess its specific neural character 
if it were not also mental. “A neural process does not cease to be 
mental and remain in all respects the same neural process as be- 
fore.”*5 The perplexities of Alexander’s insistence that an emer- 
gent is “at once new and expressible without residue in terms of 
the processes proper to the level from which they emerge”’,®* recurs 
in his identification of neural and mental processes and his like 
insistence on the unique, autonomous nature of mind. True, there 
is a distinction hinted at between merely neural processes and 
neuro-mental processes; but, even if we restrict our attention to 
the latter, emergence taken seriously recognizes that a new quality 
arises “constituting its possessor a new order of existent with its 
special laws of behavior’’.*’ One cannot affirm strict continuity be- 
tween the various levels of existents and also maintain their 
emergent quality. To say “Each new type of existence when it 
emerges is expressible completely or without residue in terms of 
the lower stage and therefore indirectly in terms of all lower 
stages’”’,®* is surely a departure from the theory of emergence, and 
I might add, a fallacy of genetic explanation. 


“It was gratifying to find this assertion supported by Mr. Hallet’s com- 
ments on Alexander’s use of enjoyment. “Thus the deliverance of immediate 
experience is that we enjoy the contemplation of the objects. It is only an 
outside observer (or the mind itself in thought) who says that what we 
enjoy is the neural process.” Aeternitas 261. Again, “I understand Mr. 
Alexander to assert: when two things A and B are cognitively compresent, 
one of them (say A) is of the order of complexity to which the quality of 
consciousness or mind belongs. A then has (or is) a neural system which 
is innervated in response to stimulus from B which is mediated by ordinary 
physical or organic processes. This innervation is enjoyed by A, but not as 
a neural innervation; tt ts enjoyed as the contemplation of B” (Ibid. 262). 

aI III, "II 8-46, 62-60. “II 45. "II 46. 

II 67 (Italics mine). 
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If emergent qualities are genuinely new they cannot be regarded 
as simply spatio-temporal complexes in disguise. 

The proof of the spatio-temporal nature of mind from the 
spatio-temporal properties of the neural processes fails both in 
cogency of demonstration and is incompatible with Alexander’s 
view of mind implied in his rejection of behaviorism and his doc- 
trine of emergence. 


J. V. BATEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN ‘ 
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ROYCE’S CONCEPTION OF EXPERIENCE 
AND OF THE SELF 


— has the genial sweep of Royce’s imagination 

found a more comprehensive expression than in the two- 
volume Gifford Lectures published in 1899-1900 as The World 
and The Individual. Royce was no philosophical purist either in 
temperament or method. It is characteristic of him that he is 
always more eager to assimilate current findings and to restate 
earlier beliefs than he is interested in scrutinizing closely the con- 
stituent elements of his system for their inter-inconsistencies. For 
him, as for some of his idealistic predecessors and contemporaries, 
the avowed inquiry into the “true nature of reality” tends to be- 
come an inquiry into the nature of experience, which, in turn, be- 
comes an analysis of the “problem of the One and the Many”, the 
solution of which, finally, resolves itself into a metaphysics of the 
self. “What deeper human mystery is there than the Ego?” Royce 
asks. His Gifford Lectures, particularly, endeavor to throw some 
light on this baffling mystery and attempt to state the conditions 
under which the experience of the self may be regarded as many, 
and the conditions under which it is to be regarded as one. 

Reality, and therefore the self’s experience, takes on many 
forms and means many different things in Royce’s philosophy. 
The purpose of this paper is to analyze that part, or those features, 
of what Royce called his “idealistic Theory of Knowledge”! which 
lend plausibility to his metaphysical doctrine of the self as an 
infinite, self-defining purpose. 

The chameleonic character of much of Royce’s philosophy is 
owing to a heterogeneity of motifs—dialectical, voluntaristic, real- 
istic, organismic, Darwinian, pragmatic, operationalistic, sociologi- 
cal, ethical and mystical—which operate conjointly to effect a 
gradual transition from a logically initial position, which may be 
stated as ‘The self’s experience is reality”, to one which may be 
said to aver that “Self-experience is reality”. In view of this tran- 
sition it is interesting to note, for example, how the “problem of 
the One and the Many” turns out to be no single problem at all. 


* The World and the Individual, II vi. Royce here traces the continuity 
between his “earlier sceptical position” and the “constructive Idealism” 
which he later attempted to work out. 
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The quest for “unity in plurality” is like the search for the Holy 
Grail. Everything is elusive. We come upon a specific statement of 
the problem only to find it breaking out elsewhere in another form, 
In the field of epistemology, for example, the question is at least 
on one occasion stated as concerning the “True relation between our 
finite ideas and the ultimate nature of things”.? On another oc- 
casion Royce asks how “. . . can many different processes be united 
in the unity of a single idea ?”.* Sometimes it is a question of mean- 
ing: “The relation of a partial meaning to a totally expressed ra- 
tional meaning”’.* Elsewhere he calls attention to the “manifold 
interrelationships binding together facts that at first sight appear 
sundered . . . and a vast, fundamental, ontological unity linking in 
its deathless embrace past, present, and future .. .”.° In the case 
of an iterative process of thought, furthermore, he discovers “an 
unity which developes its own differences out of itself”.* The 
question may also take on ethical significance: How is genuine 
moral freedom possible when seemingly diverse finite selves are 
comprehended within the unity of a single “will”, “act” or “in- 
sight” ?? Or the problem may be religious: How “. .. in God... 
in unity, yet in contrast with other individual lives, my own Self 

. . attains an insight into my own reality and uniqueness”.® 

The diverse logical presuppositions which underlie Royce’s 
thought make ambiguous not only the statement of this classic 
problem but also—by way of further illustration—his discussion 
of the nature and function of facts, ideas, plans or purposes, and 
selves. Facts, for example, are generally described as non-referen- 
tial content; they are the brute givens, data of consciousness, as 
well as the purely “internal” meanings. They may, however, also 
be referential content, “presentations”, or “idealized experience”. 
But, curiously, a fact also serves as the referent, or that-which-is- 
there-to-be-experienced, and when experienced, “judges” thought. 
It is, therefore, the “external meaning” or the “Other” which 
thought “seeks”. Moreover, facts as referents get presented in one 
or more possible ways: in the experience of individual human 
selves, such as satisfied purposes and realized plans of action; in 
communal experience, where it is a process of interpretation and 


* Tbid., I viii. * Ibid., I 425. * [bid., I 431. * Ibid., I 423. 
* Tbid., I 496. * Tbid., I 433. * Ibid., II 434. 
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not merely of perceptual or conceptual experience, and which may 
therefore be over-individual ; and in the totum simul experience of 
the Absolute which is always, as far as finite selves are concerned, 
metempirical. 

Ideas, too, have no univocal meaning. They are, in turn, any 
kind of content, acts, plans of action, tools, purposes, satisfaction 
of purposes, “wholes of meaning”, eternal essences, half-mystical 
insights, representations of a reality beyond themselves and cor- 
respondents of a reality beside themselves. 

This vagueness of meaning applies also to the purposes or plans 
which play so large a role in the Roycian philosophy. They may 
be “plans of action”, of adaptive attention, of endless iteration. 
They may be plans for unification, for completion, for moral en- 
deavor, for satisfaction of desire. They may be plans to “acknow- 
ledge” facts or consent to the inevitable, to specify a “this or 
that”, to be “interested in passing” from a moment called ‘now’ to 
a future moment called ‘then’, and so on. It depends largely upon 
the controlling objective of the moment whether, for example, a 
purpose which specifies shall specify definitively—t.e., point to one 
of several possibilities as the thing meant or desired—or whether 
it shall specify descriptively, i.e., affirm that the thing specified is 
of such and such a nature. The process of “self-representation”’, 
as we shall see, which ostensibly evolves from an original purpose 
or plan, means sometimes that everything follows from the origi- 
nal definition, from the kind of undertaking it is. At other times 
it means that everything follows from the original purpose of the 
undertaking, from the reason why the undertaking was begun. 

And how fares the ego? Its meaning is directly linked to, and 
varies with, the meaning of experience. As every one knows, it is 
Royce’s conception of experience that undergirds and gives char- 
acter to his whole philosophy. But there is a certain shift of em- 
phasis away from an initial conceptualist view of knowledge 
toward one influenced more and more by empirical, voluntaristic 
and even phenomenalistic considerations. The earliest Absolute 
was not unlike a total alchemy of errors. The last is the “Good 
Community”.® But however the transcendental unity be interpreted, 


"A well-documented article, “The Foundations in Royce’s Philosophy for 
Christian Theism,” Philos. Rev., 1916, XXV, pp. 282-97, by the late iow 
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Royce always conceived it to be, in some sense or other, an absolute 
experience. It is true that Royce’s empiricism spends itself in “re- 
flecting upon experience”, but that is precisely what he conceived 
a philosopher’s business to be. And it is owing, in part, to the zest 
and verve with which he carries out his philosopher’s task that 
experience takes on a wealth—if not a welter—of meaning and 
its semantics becomes determinative of his philosophy. 

Philosophy, says Royce, is a “critical study of the meaning of 
experience”.’® “All knowledge is of matters of experience”.™ In 
fact, “Wherever experience contains the fulfillment of a mean- 
ing’, there we have an object,’? and “the problem about being is 
. . . first of all a problem of experience . . .”."* Reality is the 
“final unity of the whole of experience’.’* The fulfillment of pur- 
pose is “completed experience”.'® To be means to be a life “com- 
plete, present to experience . . .”.'° The absolute totum simul is 
“a single endlessly wealthy experience”,’” which “. . . will actually 
include all that we experience”.’* Some twelve years after defin- 
ing an idea as a “plan of action”, Royce refers to it with satis- 
faction when he writes, 

. in so far as I simply insisted upon the active meaning of ideas, my 
statement had something in common with many forms of current opinion 
which agree with one another in hardly any other respect. Only the 
more uncompromising mystics seek knowledge in a silent land of 
absolute intuition, where the intellect finally lays down its conceptual 
tools, and rests from its pragmatic labors, while its works do not follow 
it but are simply forgotten as if they had never been.” 

These citations show how vital, yet how inexplicit, the notion of 
experience is. In Royce’s philosophy it literally signifies both noth- 
ing and everything, with many shades of meaning intervenient. He 
argues, for example, as against the mystic, that so-called “pure 
experience” is “Nothing”. Yet, at the close of the argument it 
develops that the pure experience of the Absolute, the totum simul, 





W. Calkins, calls attention to the apparent pluralization of the Absolute Self 
in Royce’s later writings. By way of answer, Royce, in the same journal, 
denies any essential change of view-point in regard to the numerical status 
of the Absolute. We may perhaps with justification suggest a compromise. 
It is that Royce’s proofs are generally designed to establish monism but 
that all his effective emphases are on pluralism. 

” Op. cit., II 5. " Tbid., II 11. % Tbid., I 424. 

* Tbid., I 55. ™ Thid., I 424. * Ibid., I 341. é 

* Ibid., I 341. * Thid., 1 546. * Ibid., II 299. 

* The Problem of Christianity, 1913, II 123. 
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is, or includes, everything. Also, it will be remembered, Royce’s 
earlier refutation of the mystic’s “absolute intuition” was not 
based on activistic or operational considerations so much as upon 
his refusal to recognize non-referential experience as meaningful. 
Pure immediacy fell short not essentially because it is unpragmatic 
or inactive but because it ignores the “other’’, the epistemological 
referent. It was plainly, at that time, his demand for a species of 
psycho-physical dualism—not, of course, for metaphysical dualism 
—which led him to reject the claims of mysticism. In other words, 
his criticism, then, was not that the mystic’s pure intuition ceased 
from “seeking’’, but that it ceased from seeking an “other”. 

It is important for the understanding of Royce’s “theory of 
ideas” that the distinction here emphasized be kept in mind. His 
attempt is to base a monistic idealism upon a psycho-physical dual- 
ism. He says, for example, “Neither do our internal meanings 
ever present to us nor yet do our external experiences ever produce 
before us, for our inspection, an object whose individuality we ever 
really know as such’.®® And, “. . . like the concept of nature the 
concept of the human Self tends far to outrun any directly observ- 
able present facts of human experience . . .”.7* Yet, curiously, “all 
knowledge is of matters of experience”, and there is no such thing 
as das Ding an sich. It is because Royce construes the original 
proposition “the self’s experience is reality” to mean, eventually, 
“self-experience is reality” that the unification of what he calls 
“external” and “internal” meanings can be effected. If it were 
not frivolity unbecoming a philosopher, one might be tempted 
to designate this the “fallacy of the transmuted punctuation mark”. 
The self’s possessive experience becomes its hyphenated experi- 
ence, so to speak, and the resultant metaphysics is one which 
combines in a slightly altered form the esse est percipi of Berkeley 
with the cogito ergo sum of Descartes: to be is to be experienced 
and the experience is the self’s experience of itself. In other words, 
genuine external reference evaporates as Royce’s epistemological 
argument develops. Its development really consists, as will be 
shown, in the gradual transition of meaning of the word ‘experi- 


’ 


ence. 


» The W orld and the Individual, I 292. Italics Royce’s. 
Ibid., II 256. 
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Roughly speaking, there are eight distinguishable ways in which 
Royce uses the term ‘experience’ to mean referential experience, 
and four ways in which the reference to the “other” is blurred, 
or indeed “forgotten as if it had never been”. Which particular 
concept describes the “matter of experience” in any given instance 
depends to some extent upon the dialectical eventuality of the argu- 
ment, Royce’s philosophical mood, and especially upon the par- 
ticular logical leitmotif which happens to be operating in his 
thought at the moment. 

As a skilled dialectician Royce breaks the ground for his own 
constructive argument by showing in a purely a priori way what 
reality can not be. He employs a pleasant cat-and-mouse technique 
whereby he allows his opponent to state what he “means” by pure 
intuition, an absolutely independent object, a merely valid possi- 
bility and so on, as the case may be. And since no metaphysical 
doctrine ever yet devised is both wholly self-consistent and in- 
dubitably meaningful, Royce is not long in coming to the conclus- 
ion that his own “Fourth Conception of Being” is “an absolute 
logical necessity” because “every other conception of reality proves, 
upon analysis, to be self-contradictory . . .”.2* No one will wish 
to condemn dialectical reasoning such as this except on the ground 
of its insufficiency. Its function had best remain negative ; by itself 
it does not establish the basic Roycian metaphysics beyond a per- 
adventure of a doubt. That Royce did not think it sufficient is plain 
from everything he urged against the “merely valid” concepts of 
so-called Critical Rationalism, and from his own detailed account 
of the nature and function of experience.** Once, too, Royce be- 
thinks himself to note, as Lotze had, that at bottom “All logical 
discussion is, in fact, appeal to a norm. . . and a norm is a teleo- 
logical standard”.** The rationalistic strain in Royce’s philosophy, 
as everyone knows, is richly supplemented with strains of various 
other kinds. 

Reminiscent of the “elements doctrine” in psychology, still ac- 
cepted at the turn of the century, is something Royce calls “mere 
ideas”. Whether the mere ideas are to be classified as sensational, 
affective, imaginal and so on, is not clear. At all events mere ideas, 


* Ibid., I 348. * Tbid., I 283 note, for example. 
* Ibid., II 38. ‘ 
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as a form of experience, may be designated as experience in the 
first sense of the word. They are “in conflict” with another form 
of experience called “immediacy”. The resulting “disquietude” is 
our “almost normal experience”.*® However, either during or after 
the conflict, the ideas “light up” the “chaos of immediacy” which 
then becomes “idealized experience”.?* Perhaps the popular phrase 
“our notions about things” or “our guesses at things” loosely sug- 
gests the kind of experience Royce here seeks to describe. The 
point worthy of note, however, is that the ideas grapple with some- 
thing, or illuminate something, which is not “mere idea”. 

Experience in the second sense, already evident, is “immediacy”, 
and it marks a realistic strain in Royce’s thought, for it leads him 
to teach, apparently, that the “brute fact” is somehow given in 
experience. At least on one occasion immediacy is bluntly defined 
as “Being” which thought seeks to comprehend.”* On the other 
hand, from the tone in which Royce sometimes refers to it as 
“mere experience” and “the lower forms of immediacy”, one 
gathers that Being has also another form or that it is something 
quite different. At all events, “this experience comes to us in part 
as brute fact ... data of sense, of emotion, of inner life in general 
... we have what is called merely immediate experience, that is, 
experience just present .. .”. In themselves data are an “obstacle 
to the idealizing process” and may “remain obdurate, decline to 
be recognized, dissappoint expectations, or refuse our voluntary 
control”. Royce teaches that the possession of, or capacity for, 
this kind of experience is what renders a thing or self unique and 
individual. 

It should be observed in passing that it is not clear whose im- 
mediate experience is here requisite: the experienced object’s 
experience of itself, so to speak, or the observer’s experience of 
the object. In other words, it sometimes seems from what Royce 
says that a thing must be possessed of its own immediate experi- 
ence in order to qualify as a unique and individual thing—to be 
that thing and no other. At other times it would seem sufficient 


that the knower or observer have some kind of immediate experi- 


ence of the thing, and by so knowing or observing endow the 
thing with its individuality and, ultimately, its selfhood. A third 


* Ibid., 1 57. * Ibid., I 58. * Ibid., I 58. 
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possibility, a compromise, suggests itself. It is that immediate 
experience has a kind of double locus. For if the individuality of 
a thing depends solely upon its own experience, then it would be 
a realistically conceived “independent object”, and this possibility 
Royce rules out, as has just been shown, on dialectical grounds. 
Yet, when all is said and done, things, facts, and individuals are 
presumed to retain their discretely unique natures throughout the 
vicissitudes of their common epistemic career. They remain a 
“manifold” even in the totum simul of the Absolute. And certainly, 
as far as finite selves are concerned, objects have “individuality 
we really never know as such”. Hence the principium divisionis 
must lie within the experience of the knowing self. Yet it can not 
lie wholly there for the resultant solipsistic world, as the argu- 
ment against the “pure empiricists’” has ostensibly shown, is as 
meaningless as a world of absolutely independent reals. In an 
effort, so it seems, to preserve the “truth” of both realism and em- 
piricism and to assimilate each into his system, Royce advances his 
argument for a time by means of a logic basically organismic. He 
might have added to the words of Emerson: 
All are needed by each one 
Nothing is fair or good alone. 

the line ‘And nothing is wholly true alone’. 

A third, and more “complete” form of experience is at least on 
one occasion labeled “thought”. Royce distinguishes it from mere 
ideas and immediacy, in that thought serves to reconcile the two 
whenever “our previous ideas failing to light up sufficiently the 
chaos of immediacy we look for other ideas in terms of which to 
interpret our problems”’.** Thought is also defined as the sum- 
total of ideas, plus habits, attitudes and so on. It appears to in- 
clude reflection or “judgment upon”, and certainly in its highest 
manifestation is a kind of “insight into’. At any rate, thought is a 
unific function, an experience of “linking together”. This may, in 
turn, mean several things: the discernment, for example, of a more 
or less definite background against which truth and error define 
themselves, or the “organization of experience” into wholes of one 
kind or another. This aspect of experience eventually accounts for 
the “final unity of the world life”, though, Royce cautions, this ulti- 


* Ibid., I 58. 
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mate unity may not altogether depend upon the “special categories 
of the distinctively human type of consciousness”.”® 

The notion of linkage leads directly to a fourth meaning of ex- 
perience, namely, referential or “personal experience transcended”. 
We have meaning when ideas “correspond” with facts, or are 
“presentations” of facts, when the internal and external aspects of 
experience are properly joined together. True, Royce sometimes 
speaks of the external fact as if it were wholly synonymous with 
immediacy,*® but this, for obvious reasons, can scarcely be his 
belief. Finite experience must comport with the “other” to which 
it corresponds or refers. “The present experience itself”, says 
Royce, supplies us our “warrant and guide” whereby we can 
transcend it.* And the facts, in so far as they are “hard” have a 
structure “real beyond the range of our momentary wishes and 
purposes”.*? In discussing memory Royce observes, “Objective are 
the facts that our experience suggests to us because they are 
always, in some respect, other than what we now consciously find 
presented to us within our momentary experience”.** However, as 
will be shown under the next heading, not all referential experience 
is per se meaningful, no more than “idealized experience”, as 
such, is meaningful unless it is “controlled, set right, or, if neces- 
sary, wholly set aside as useless” by the facts.** Royce asserts, 

. an idea may, and, as a fact always does . . . appear to be repre- 
sentative of a fact existent beyond itself. But the primary, which makes 

it an-idea, is not this its representative character, is not its vicarious 

assumption of the responsibility of standing for a being beyond itself, 

but is its inner character as relatively fulfilling the purpose . . . which 
is the consciousness of the moment wherein the idea takes place.” 

A fifth sense of experience is, therefore, truly meaningful ex- 
perience. It is selective, attentive, interested ideation. That is, 
reference or correspondence must be of a particular type if it is to 
be meaningful. Undiscriminated reference, so Royce seems to say, 
is not only likely to be meaningless because mistaken, but it is 
always meaningless because purposeless. There are several ways 
in which he explicates the notion of meaningfulness, and under 
this heading fall all those definitions which emphasize the specifi- 

* Ibid., I 418. * Ibid., I 58. Contrast I 297. * Ibid., II 23. 


* Ibid., II 40. * Tbid., II 41. Italics Royce’s. 
Ibid., I 59. Italics Royce’s. * Ibid., I 24. 
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cizing, particularizing and definitive functions of an idea. Meaning. 
ful experience, accordingly, “involves a two-fold consciousness 
(1) I have all I seek and need no other ; (2) I need precisely these 
contents and so select them as to permit no other to take here and 
for this purpose their place”.** Knowledge is “attention to” and 
ignorance is “inattention” which, in turn, is “lack of successful 
interest” 9” 

There is no necessity of objecting to this definition of knowledge 
except to demur that attention is probably more characteristic of 
a learning-situation than of knowing, for it would seem possible 
to fix one’s attention upon something one does not know—for 
example, upon a white speck in the distance—and the strain of at- 
tention generally decreases as knowledge increases. At any rate, 
the implication is clear: experience is meaningful wherever ideas 
terminate in their objects, whenever they specify a particular “this” 
or “that” and whenever they find their completion in a “concrete 
determination”. This is, in part, the argument against Critical 
Rationalism. But Royce is not long in making a transition in his 
argument from “attention to” to “intention toward”. In other 
words, he finds in the discriminatory nature of attention evi- 
dence for a teleological conception of ideas. The idea which is first 
described as expressing “ ‘I mean this or that object. That is for 
me object. Of that I am thinking’”, characteristically concludes 
with “‘To that I want to conform’ ”.** 

The more usual Roycian phrase is that the idea “seeks” its ob- 
ject, and this may be said to be experience in a sixth sense of the 
word. The shift of emphasis to selection in a Darwinian sense” 
appears to lead Royce to enlarge the denotation of his original con- 
cept, “experience”, so that it includes more than the statement 
“this idea corresponds to that fact”, or “this idea specifies that ob- 
ject and no other”. Experience now means, in addition, “ac- 
knowledgment” of the facts. In other words, ““What we experience 
is, in one aspect, always our own will to be compelled by the 
facts’. There is, says Royce kurz und biindig “no ‘ought’ except 
for the will’.*t The will, to be sure, does not “cause” the fact, 

* Ibid., I 449. * Tbid., II 57 ff. * Tbid., I 31. Cf. also I 296-7. 


"<r. Royce’s comment on ‘the nn theory of natural selection, 
ibid., I 450. “ Ibid., II 3 “ Ibid., II 37-8. 
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but there subsists a kind of “connivance” between the two so that 
the will “always cooperates in its own compulsion”.*? Assent of 
this kind has all the earmarks of acquiescence, however, if what it 
amounts to is simply that the “. . . purpose of any instant of 
rational consciousness is fulfilled better by recognizing” the world 
of accredited facts as “thus and thus existing than by viewing it 
otherwise’’.** At any rate, Royce appears to argue here, post hoc 
ergo propter hoc, that since selective attention terminates in an 
object, the “acknowledgement” of termination implies that the idea 
has selected-out its object from various possible ones.** That is to 
say, in the case of selective attention the promise “seek and ye 
shall find” is always safely made since the reward follows from 
definition itself. No case of selective attention would ever be recog- 
nized for what it is were it not a seeking and finding. Royce seems 
committed to the view, nevertheless, that, since facts are ac- 
knowledged as found, it follows that ideas must in some way have 
been previously engaged in “seeking” them, and acknowledgment 
is simply the completion of a teleological mental process. Experi- 
ence, in this sense, is adaptive. 

A feeble or forced acknowledgment of the facts does not, how- 
ever, exhaust the “internal meaning” of an idea. It is also an out 
and out satisfaction of purpose or desire within a given factual 
situation. This is experience in a seventh sense of the word. Atten- 
tion as a bare “predetermination of the object on the part of the 
idea”,*® and acknowledgment as simply a conclusion from the 
fact that nothing real can be “a me alienum’,*® are a far cry 
from purposes wholly or partially satisfied. Royce asserts, “. . . my 
idea is a cognitive process only in so far as it is, at the same time, 
a voluntary process, an act, the partial fulfillment, so far as the 
idea consciously extends, of a purpose”.*’ The desideratum is still, 
however, an “other”, for “. . . in so far as I purpose, intend, 
pursue, or find myself accomplishing, it is of the very essence of 
my will to demand its own Other, to set its fulfillment beyond its 
present . . .”.*® The object, though definitively, a “determinate em- 
bodiment” of the will,*® a “planned” thing or event,*° is still in 

“Tb'd., II 20. * Tbid., II 31. “ Ibid., IT 62. “ Tbid., 1 31. 


“ Tbid., II 34. “ Thid., T 328. * Ibid., II 28. 
* Ibid., II 42. © Ibid., I 22, 25; II 37. 
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some respect genuinely external, for “. . . whoever lacks, longs, 
or in any way seeks another, has not in his experience the ex- 
pression of his own meaning”.®! 

An eighth meaning of experience follows: it is experience as in- 
terpretation. Royce dwells much upon this function, especially in 
his later ethical and religious writings. The concept, “‘interpreta- 
tion”, is akin to the earlier concept “insight’”’ but it implies certain 
added features: it is insight with a dash of phenomenalism added, 
Insight meant the construing of immediacy in terms of significant 
“wholes” of experience, more or less complex. The notion implied 
judgment on the “brute data” of experience.*? It emphasized diag- 
nosis. Interpretation signifies all that but in addition it emphasizes 
translation, if it may be stated so. 

The interpretational process begins when “. . . any finite idea 
sends us to some other experience to furnish us yet further in- 
stances that are needed for its whole expression . . .’’.°* But, to 
extend Royce’s figure of speech, the termini of all epistemological 
quests are but way-side inns from whence the “wanderer” goes 
forth anew every day and every day and every day. For only“... 
that is real which finally presents in a completed experience the 
whole meaning of a system of Ideas”.** At length interpretation be- 
comes a kind of grasping of the true or whole meaning from sym- 
bols,®* for the “deeper reality” of any given instant of experience 
is always in some respect “beyond” even the fullest, richest concep- 
tion of that experience. The self has “a nature and destiny which 
no man directly observes or as yet can himself verify”.** That is to 
say, the only clue a self has to the nature of its being is to know its 
true purpose, and it can translate its insights into purposes only by 
purposeful acts. These purposeful acts are, in turn, “explained” 
by other selves in terms of their own purposes. This interpreta- 
tional process goes on and on by means of what Royce described 
at one time as “triadic” relationships between finite selves. The 
process is infinite and explicative of an infinite purpose—the 
ultimate purpose of the Absolute Self which may, indeed, be 


" Tbid., I 347. * Ibid., I 57. * Tbid., I 446. * Tbid., I 61. 

® Note Royce’s statement of indebtedness to Peirce in the prefaces of both 
volumes of his lectures and elsewhere. 

* Ibid., I1 256. 
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« |. wholly other than this our present flickering form of mortal 
consciousness ’’.°” 

It should be observed that the habit has nevertheless begun of 
“looking within yourself”—a method as ancient as Xenophon— 
for a spoor to the nature of the real. Royce does it, and the 
“world of description” becomes the “world of appreciation”. In 
Royce’s quaint language, the “thatness” gives way to the “what- 
ness”. 

The thing discovered upon introspection is that experience is 
“action”. This is the ninth meaning of experience. In the nature 
of the case when the self looks within it finds something going on, 
for, “. . . our seeking is already an act, and our act is already an 
expression of an idea”.** “In that world, the world of conscious- 
ness, all the stream of facts flows and nothing abides but the mean- 
ing.”*® The flow of time itself, Royce observes, is but an instance 
of our “interest” in passing from now to then.® An idea’s “gradual 
fulfillment of meaning”’, so described on the basis of an organismic 
logic, is now psychologized to mean the active enlargement of pur- 
pose in accordance with a “law of conscious growth in ourselves”.™ 
Ideas are fluidal, but also sequential. Royce’s activism takes on an 
instrumental cast when he elaborates the kind of acts ideas are. 
“Your intelligent ideas of things’, he observes, “never consist of 
mere images but always involve a consciousness of how you pro- 
pose to act toward the things of which you have ideas”.®* Experi- 
ence “is not a mere acceptance of any content of sense but does 
include an intention to act . . .”®* and “Ideas are like tools. They 
are there for an end. They are true as the tools are good, precisely 
by reason of their adjustment to this end”.* 

A tenth meaning of the word ‘experience’ arises when Royce 
proposes to explain how purposes or “plans of action” can be 
thought to “unify the One and the Many”. It is an answer to 
Bradley’s skeptical conclusion concerning the disjunctive function 
of relational thought. In the case of an iterative process of thought 
we have, Royce asserts, within ourselves an instance of a “neces- 
sary diversity constructively developed by thought’s own move- 


ment... . Thought learns that its own purpose developes this 
« [bid., II 434-5. ® Ibid., II 40. ® Ibid., II 200. ” Tbid., II 123. 
Ibid., 1 448. ® Tbid., I 22. ® bid., II 37. “ Tbid., I 308. 
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variety”.®* As a matter of fact, a lengthy “Supplementary Essay” 
contains Royce’s defense of the “endless fission” or “infinite proc- 
ess” about which Mr. Bradley so eloquently complains. Royce ana- 
lyzes the thought which “indulges endlessly its sad luxury of 
troubled contemplation of its own defects’®* and neatly turns its 
sad problem into a magnificent hypothesis. That is to say, “You 
have only to propose a single and unavoidable internal meaning, 
The infinity then follows of itself”.® A serially ordered continuity 
following necessarily from an initial operation of thought is an 
instance of unity giving rise to its own infinite diversity. Royce 
points to the number system as an example of such an infinite and 
self-ordered system. It is infinite in the “newer” sense of the word 
because it corresponds as a system point for point with, and is 
capable of exact representation by, one of its own constituent parts, 
It is “self-ordered” because the infinite serial continuity follows 
logically and necessarily from the original definition.®* Self-repre- 
sentation is not merely the property or accident of the number- 
system, but is, “logically speaking, its genetic principle”.®® 

It is of interest that Royce, following Dedekind, finds in at least 
one form of the mathematical Kette an “abstract outline” of the self 
and its Gedankenwelt.” And so little is the self’s incurable tendency 
to sever terms from their relations the earmark of its disunity that, 
on the contrary, it is the “perfectly precise and determinate unity 
of the single plan whereby, at one stroke, the Absolute is defined, 
or rather, defines itself, as a self-representative system”."! In other 
words, Royce regards the endlessly recurrent statement of the 
problem to be a necessary development of an initial single plan. It 
may be expected to accompany every solution anew as invariably 
as the plan, “Let us make within England, and upon the surface 
thereof, a precise map with all the details of the contour of its 
surface’, would, if carried out, involve an endless series of maps. 

Royce repeats that self-representation is infinite only when 
viewed as a succession of sundered states of consciousness. “First 
there is the fact that purpose is fulfilled. But this fact is experi- 
enced. Otherwise it is no fact... . But the fact that this first fact 


* Tbid., I 492. * Tbid., I 547. * Ibid., I 514 note. 
* Tbid., I 501. * Tbid., I 534. * Ibid., I 530. " Ibid., 1 545. 
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is known, or experienced, is itself a fact, a second fact . . . and so 
on without end”.** The order, so conspicuous in a case of serial 
continuity, mathematical or otherwise, is a contribution of the 
mind. Royce appeals to introspection. “. . . I first recognize order 
as a form of unity in multiplicity when I learn, of myself, to put 
something first and something next, and self-consciously know 
that I do so”.** “The intellect has been studying itself” and the 
“formal order of first, second, and in general of next is an image 
of the life of sustained, or, in the last analysis, of the process of 
complete Reflection. Therefore this order is the natural expression 
of any recurrent process of thinking, and, above all, is due to the 
essential nature of the self when viewed as a totality . . .”."* The 
self may therefore be defined as a “well-ordered system” wherein 
a first experience is represented by a second, both by a third, and 
so on. “. . . but the first is representative of nothing else .. . 
which is essential at once to the immediacy of its experience, and 
to the individuality which . . . I attribute to the whole”’.”® 

Royce’s words have been quoted at length because self-repre- 
sentative experience is the very crossroads of his philosophy. It 
is the point where the One and the Many meet and where their 
difference is ostensibly aufgehoben. The concept is supposed to 
explain how a single, original, self-definitive purpose “brings 
forth” an infinitely complex and prolonged series of individual 
instances for its expression. But this quasi-mathematical concep- 
tion of the self has, for Royce, ethical as well as ontological im- 
plications. 

An eleventh meaning of experience is, therefore, ethical or 
moral self-completion, the nothing-more-to-be-desired state of 
well-being. The emphasis Royce places upon the ethical implica- 
tions of experience is something too well known to require exhaus- 
tive analysis. His thesis is, in short, that the self is not a datum 
but an ideal, a “life-plan”."® Put boldly, the self is what it longs 
to be. It is its own internal meaning. Each self is unique and in- 
dividual in so far as its life-plan can be contrasted with that of 
other selves. “The essence of the Real is to be Individual, or to 


™ Ibid., I 546. * Tbid., I 536. ™ [bid., 1 538. 
"Ibid. 1 545-6, * Thid., 11 265, 287. 
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permit no other of its own kind here and for this purpose to take 
its place . . . an individual being is a Life of Experience fulfilling 
Ideas in an absolutely final form”. 

The “final form” is a kind of First Plan, and, perhaps inevitably, 
the process is circular. It is, moreover, ambiguous. The finally in- 
dividual form of a self may mean two things : atomistically or real- 
istically conceived selves are the well-ordered points in a self- 
representative system, realized and recognized; but the tentacular 
nature of the Roycian logic also requires that all purposes be one 
purpose and the final form is, therefore, something “metempirical” 
and over-individual. Yet the First Plan, which the selves and their 
purposes actualize, is precisely the “arrangement’’—in space and 
time and in other ways—of selves and their affairs as they do 
exist. A serially ordered continuity is as truly unalterable and in- 
evitable for him who initiates it as it is for its own constituents, 
and the system’s “inclusion” of an “infinity of longings’ should 
not be accepted, per se, as evidence that the system itself is ex- 
pressive of longing or purpose. In Royce’s words, 

. consciousness of this [finite] purpose is, however, a fact distinct 
from the fulfillment of another purpose, which is the consequence, in 
some degree, of another act that has led up to it; and so on ad in- 
finitum. . . . Hence the Absolute Life includes an infinity of longings, 
each of which, in so far as it is taken in itself, is a consciousness of 
imperfection and finitude seeking its relative fulfilment in some other 
finite act or state.” 

Royce is no apostle of “rugged individualism”, philosophically 
speaking. Within the “Absolute Life” the multitudinous relation- 
ships of finite selves are “. . . essentially social, and therefore in 
their deepest essence ethical relationships . . .”.7° The “Ethical In- 
dividual” is infinite only, however, in the sense of being self- 
representative. He is not a “complete infinite”, for he is dependent 
upon his comrades.* Royce’s later works, as everyone knows, 
develop his doctrine of “loyalty to the Good Community”. The 
point to be noted is that the union of the countless many selves is 
effected, ethically speaking, by their all receiving the single in- 
junction: “Live-out your life-plan”’. The many, be it observed, 
have but one duty. The inescapable conflict of finite purposes can 


" Ibid., I 348. ® [bid., II 297. ® Ibid., I 417. * Tbid., Il 447. 
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be resolved each time—so Royce taught with philosophical op- 
timism—on some level of “higher” loyalty. All moral endeavor 
leads to the Absolute from whom, in fact, there never was a 
“falling away’”.*? 

The Absolute is God. A twelfth and final meaning of experience 
is therefore, its religious meaning. It is the self’s mystic participa- 
tion in divine, eternal Being. The individual’s life, Royce observes, 


depends for “absolutely all of its general characteristics” upon 


nature and society. “. . . it derives from the other lives everything 
except its uniqueness, ... everything except its individual fashion 
of acknowledging and responding thereto by its deeds. . . . This 


your own way of expressing God’s will is not derived. It is your- 
self. And it is yours because God worketh in you”.®? In religious 
experience the finite, partial self is “as a part equal to the Whole, 
and finally united as such equal, to the whole wherein it dwells”.** 


The question naturally suggests itself—by way of critical com- 
ment—whether Royce has thrown much light on the “mystery of 
the ego” by his elaboration of experience in all these various 
ways. Is a self as a system of self-representative experiences in- 
telligible and of any explanatory value? Royce’s statement of 
the case, as genial as it is ambitious, is not without some ambigui- 
ties. They arise chiefly from his eagerness to be all things unto 
all men. The ontology of self-representation is not a philosophy 
of either-or ; it is a philosophy of this-and-that-but. As has already 
been indicated, many covert logical motifs contribute their char- 
acteristic features to it. In some respects, for example, Royce’s 
belief that a mathematical Kette is, “in the barest and most ab- 
stract outline, the form of a completed self”,** is as rationalistic 
and a priori as its Neo-platonic and Leibnizian forbears. Iteration 
is conceived to be, in dialectical fashion, a characteristic not only 
of self-consciousness but of all reality. Royce observes a certain 
“recurrence” even in the processes of nature. The universal ten- 
dency toward “habit formation” and nature’s use of “interpolation” 
and the peculiar réle of triadic relationships all seem to warrant 
Royce’s inference that the law of the “movement of thought” and 
the law of being are one and the same. A teleological activism 


"Ibid. 11 299. “Ibid. 11293. “Ibid. 11452. “Ibid. I 534. 
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nevertheless pervades his a-priorism. Sometimes it is vitalistic, 
sometimes almost operationalistic, always voluntaristic. That is to 
say, the quasi-dialectical movement of thought and things tends 
toward the increscence of “life”. Royce generally means to define 
individuality in terms of life—even the individuality of apparently 
inanimate things. Sometimes he appears to apply Occam’s razor 
to the matter and to teach, simply, that “your actions” or “how 
you propose to act” toward the object is the “active meaning” of 
that object,®* and “our act is already an expression of an idea”.* 
In some moods his instrumentalism is unmistakable, as when he 
says, “to ask me which of two ideas is the more nearly true is like 
asking me which of two tools is the better tool”.*? But there is also 
a deeply mystical strain in his philosophy which runs counter to 
both his pragmatism and his rationalism. The human self must 
be shown to be a life-embodied purpose in its own right. In the 
words of evangelism, there are souls to be saved. 

The finite self’s salvation from the “all-devouring Absolute”, 
about which Royce’s critics complained, is attempted in three ways: 
First there is the principle that individuals are a kind of “other” 
and are “never really known as such”. Here, oddly, realism sup- 
ports idealism. In other words, the unique or essential natures of 
individual selves and things escape having to be known in order 
to be. Royce does not satisfactorily show how a metaphysical 
monism can be constructed upon a psycho-physical dualism except 
by analogy and, as we have seen, by a gradual and almost imper- 
ceptible shift in meaning of the word ‘experience’. 

A second escape from too much idealism is effected upon volun- 
taristic grounds. The weight of this argument is cumulative, and, 
not unlike Kant’s argument, seeks to show that the categories of 
knowledge do not exhaust the nature of the self. That is to say, 
Royce’s second line of argument is: even were the individual thing 
known in core and essence—which it is not—it is nonetheless a 
separable being because it is expressive of a distinct purpose, just 
as two parts of a vehicle, let us say, may be said to be two vehicles 
when the two parts travel in divergent paths or contrary directions. 
Unfortunately for Royce’s monism, however, this initial diversity 
of purpose is never convincingly sublimated into a single, absolute 


* Tbid., I 22. ** Tbid., II 40. * Tbid., I 308. 
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purpose. It is understandable how an Absolute Self might purpose 
the cross-purposes, so to speak, of finite selves, even when finites 
are “included”, somehow, within the Absolute. It is not conceivable, 
however, that an Absolute Self can purpose its own cross-purposes. 
At any rate it would be a paradox acceptable only to the anti- 
rationalist. 

Royce’s third escape from a too-precipitous monism lies in his 
conception of the self’s self-representative function, already de- 
scribed in his own words. This conception is a happy and ingenious 
combination of the two just outlined: the “other” is the never- 
realized “whole purpose”, and the “purpose” is the “other”, and 
the scandal remains within the family, so to speak. In other words, 
realism and voluntarism join forces within a rigidly rationalistic 
framework. Royce’s argument is that any self-representative or 
self-imaged system is related to its constituents in a point-to-point 
correspondence. Further, it “determines its own order” of first, 
next, and so on, for an analysis of the ordinal—as against the 
cardinal—function of numbers discloses the teleological nature of 
first-ness, next-ness, and so on. In the self-representative system 
this is “. . . expressive of the perfectly precise and determinate 
unity of the single plan whereby, at one stroke, the Absolute is 
defined, or rather defines itself . . .”.8* Like other self-representa- 
tive systems, the Absolute can, and is, represented or embodied in 
endlessly varied forms of selfhood. The self-reflecting and endless 
terms are not, however, simple identifications of subject and object, 
Royce points out, for the original first is “representative of nothing 
else”, and “each of its determinations has individuality, uniqueness 
and novelty about its own nature”. Royce adds that the Absolute 
is no “restless infinite”.*®® It is an individual, a perfectly determinate 
and complete whole. The whole seems incomplete only to a process 
of counting. This whole, then, this “Absolute Experience”, this 
“real Being” is the “everlastingly pursued Other” of finite thought 
and purpose. The “true Other” of the Many is none other than the 
One, “. . . that self-representative System of which they are at 
once portions, imitations, and expressions”.” And so it happens 
that reference, which at first was “external”, is now conceived to 
be wholly “internal”, and the proposition “The self’s experience is 


" Ibid., I 54s. * Tbid., 1 566-8. ” Tbid., 1 568-9. 
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reality” now reads “Self-experience is reality”. In the experience 
of each finite self the true other is the purpose which it seeks to 
satisfy and “external meaning” now means precisely what “internal 
meaning” meant at the beginning of the inquiry. 

But again, unhappily for Royce’s system, this third solution of 
the difficulty is as inconsistent with certain of his teachings as the 
other two solutions were conflicting in their own way. A self which 
is said to be, essentially, a self-definitive or self-representative 
system is no whit nearer being a “concrete individual”, a “life”, 
than are the “merely valid possibilities” of Critical Rationalism 
which Royce found himself unable to recognize as “real”. If the 
character of self-representation is the “abstract outline” of the 
self which, however, it “nowhere finds given”,®' then what con- 
stitutes its “life”, and consequently its “concrete reality’’, is owing 
to another principle or principles operating outside the pale of self- 
representation. Certainly the question still remains, why should 
finite selves express or represent the Absolute in such utterly dif- 
ferent ways? For it is the unique manner, precisely, of such repre- 
sentation which makes a self an individual, not the fact that he 
in common with all other selves, human, sub-human, and un-human 
—for even self-representative mathematical series can boast of 
selfhood in this purely formal way—defines the absolute purpose 
whether he will or no. A single sentence of criticism sums up the 
matter: when Royce’s organicism combines with realism we have 
reference but no metaphysical monism; when his organicism 
merges with voluntarism “absolute purpose” becomes either an 
empty verbalism or finite purposes are otiose; and when several 
logical undercurrents come together so as to make infinite self- 
representation appear a plausible solution to the “problem of the 
One and the Many”, then genuine reference disappears, individu- 
ality and selfhood are left ill-defined and unexplained, and Royce’s 
earlier insistent requirement that “the real” be a “concrete deter- 
mination”, a “life”, falls by the way. 

Moreover, “plans” which entail an infinite train of inconsequen- 
tial mental operations are quite different from the “plans of action” 
which were said to anticipate some definite and definable, if event- 


" Tbid., 1 534. 
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ually unsatisfactory, “end” or object.“ Endless self-representation” 
could have hardly entered into the definition of such plans and 
purposes. Of all things in this work-a-day world that, at all events, 
would seem to be the one feature of purpose—if purpose has such 
a feature—most easily dispensed with. One’s plan to go to bed, 
for example, might entail winding the clock and putting the cat out, 
but the prospect of never having really done with the clock and 
the cat is an hypothesis so appalling that it would not entice, one 
should like to believe, even a philosopher. It may in all fairness 
be repeated what Royce himself has pointed out, that “. . . an 
individual being is a Life of Experience . . .”®? and that plans are 
purposes “‘to an end”. Obviously, endlessly recessive processes are, 
in the nature of the case, the very things plans are not. That is to 
say, the “internal meanings” which Royce found within himself, 
and upon which his whole system is based, are purposes each of 
which definitely, if inadequately, sought its own “complete deter- 
mination” in an anticipated end or object. For a life, says Royce, 
is at once “. . . a system of acts, and the fulfillment of .. . pur- 
pose”’.** If all of Royce’s own plans had telescoped themselves into 
infinity we doubt whether a truly great and provocative book, called 
The World and the Individual would have ever been brought forth! 
And so, in obedience to Royce’s kindly admonition, we have “hesi- 
tated not to give our doubts” about his self-representative self “all 
possible precision”. For philosophy, Royce genially reminds us, 
“lives upon the comprehension of the meaning of its own doubts”. 


DIANA MoNSMAN 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


" Ibid., I 348. * Tbid., I 341. 








DISCUSSION 
GOOD LOGICS AND BAD 


ROFESSOR HANS REICHENBACH’S Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre 

broaches anew the concept of alternative logics urged in this coun- 
try by Professor C. I. Lewis.t Reichenbach’s multi-valued logic seems 
to refute definitely the Aristotelian dogma that a proposition can have 
only one of two truth-values. It accomplishes this in the manner of all 
genuine scientific advance, by incorporating the Aristotelian contribu- 
tions within a wider scope. Aristotelian logic is seen to be a special 
logic, alternative to many such logics, and though some logics may 
claim more pragmatic value than others, no logic can claim absolute 
truth for itself. Strictly, the claim to absolute truth is meaningless, 
The meanings in a logic are hypothetical, constituting a system of 
abstract possibilities, and no such system asserts anything about the 
world or about the unimpugnable categories of the human understand- 
ing, if any such there be. 

What this comes down to is something very important both for 
logical theory and for social practice. In logic, it is a variant of the 
theme, well-publicized latterly, that the first principles of logic are 
postulates chosen for quasi-esthetic virtues like deductive fertility, 
maximum comprehensiveness combined with parsimony, and inter- 
independence, and for practical utility—but for no other reasons. In 
a good sense, logic is thought to be laid down arbitrarily. 

Such a Protagorean relativism in logic has a counterpart in the 
hypertolerance which is taken to be characteristic of the democratic 
attitude. That it is not truly representative of democracy, but that 
rather it has vicious consequences for social practice must wait on 
some other occasion for argument. What I wish to do here is to formu- 
late critically some of the major difficulties in the concept of alterna- 
tiveness as applied to logic. This concept we may call the hypo- 
thetical interpretation of the a priori. 


I 


An analogy of logic with mathematics is sometimes urged. Just as 
the mathematician as such has no concern with the real world but 
merely multiplies alternative systems of possible mathematical rela- 
tionships which may, but need not, be exemplified, so the logician 
elaborates alternative systems of logic—hypothetical abstract relation- 
ships—without reference to the existent world. 

But this analogy is not apt, for hypothetical mathematics presup- 
poses non-hypothetical logical principles. Alternative systems of 


* Mind and the World-Order; The Monist, XLII (1932), 481-507; Sym- 
bolic Logic (with C. H. Langford). 
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geometry are deducible from a logic which does not vary but re- 
mains constant. Thus, the Riemannian, Lobachevskiian, and Euclidean 
geometries can not dispense with the principle of identity, for if a 
symbol does not remain identical with itself, articulate discourse 
becomes impossible. The whole logistic development which began with 
Frege and Peano and had its culmination in Principia Mathematica 
demonstrated the indispensability of logic for mathematics. If logic, 
now, is to vary haphazardly, then the result for mathematics is not 
alternative systems but chaos; for systems will, as such, defy con- 
struction. Alternative geometries are produced by varying the axioms 
(“primitive propositions”). The Riemannian, Lobachevskiian, and 
Euclidean geometries result from different attitudes toward the paral- 
lel axiom, but they do not differ with regard to their modes of deduc- 
tion. Amid the variation, there is a fixed Archimedean point; and 
that fixed point is logic. The principles from which reasoning proceeds 
in mathematics are peculiar to it and differentiate it from physics, 
chemistry, etc., as well as from logic, but the principles governing the 
mode of reasoning are borrowed from logic. It is logic which provides 
the fuel which drives the mathematical machine. 

One of these principles of reasoning, quite familiar, is “mathemati- 
cal induction”, and it involves the principle of logic: if p is true, 
and if p implies q, then q is true. H. M. Sheffer has listed some of 
these logical principles used in mathematics, and I can do no better 
than refer to his list.2 If the principles of logic were not true, or could 
be varied indiscriminately, then such mathematical demonstrations 
would be without force. 

What, then, of the denial by Brouwer, a mathematician, of the 
principle of excluded middle? He and the other members of the in- 
tuitionist school urge that denial upon mathematicians as an important 
reform. But, as Max Black has pointed out,’ his position has been 
misunderstood. Brouwer asserts that no propositions shall be admitted 
into mathematics which do not have a precise meaning, as vouchsafed 
by “intuition”. Mathematical propositions, then, may not only be 
true or false but meaningless (i.e., not intuited), and we have a 
tertium quid. The error here is obvious. ‘Propositions which are 
meaningless’ is a meaningless phrase ; statements may be meaningful or 
meaningless, but a proposition is always meaningful, or it is not a 
proposition. The principle of excluded middle asserts that propositions 
are either true or false, and it is not refuted by pointing out, for it 
does not deny, that there are statements which are neither true nor 
false but meaningless. Brouwer’s reform is of importance, no doubt, to 
mathematics, but it has little relevance to logic. 


, American Mathematical Monthly, XXVII (1920), 309-311. 
The Nature of Mathematics, 196. 
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The analogy of logic with mathematics, if carried out, has as a mat- 
ter of fact consequences contrary to those intended. Although it does 
not make sense to ask whether Euclidean geometry is true, it does 
make very good and very important sense to ask whether space js 
Euclidean. The alternative systems of geometry may possibly apply 
to the actual world. There is a task—a task for the physicist—to deter- 
mine which of the possible geometries is actually exemplified in the 
world in which we live. Some scientists, e.g., Whitehead* and Hugo 
Dingler,® still hold that space is Euclidean; the curvature of space 
which Einstein has described would imply that space is Riemannian, 
But actual space can not be alternative. The various alternative 
geometries, although internally self-consistent, are not consistent with 
one another, and no more than one can apply to the actual world, 
The difficulty is in knowing which one, and it is a substantial difficulty 
indeed. The important point is that geometries are not intrinsically 
irrelevant to actuality. Some geometrical system does find embodi- 
ment in the world of space-time. The mathematician need not say 
which is embodied; but the physicist may and, to the best of his abili- 
ties, should say which system is embodied. 

Who, now, is to play the rdle of the physicist with respect to the 
hypothetical alternative systems of logic? Who is to say which system 
of logic is embodied in the real world of propositions? I put the point 
declaratively: if the analogy with geometry is to be carried out, then 
logic is not in the end hypothetical, and there will be some logic which 
will be real and which, if we had the knowledge and the courage, we 
could assert. If the analogy with mathematics is to be carried out, 
the alternative systems of logic—if they are truly alternative and 
not merely complementary—will not be consistent with one another, 
and, contrary to Lewis, it will not be possible for them all to be 
true. Some one of the alternative systems will be really embodied, and 
all the others will be sheer possibilities, in the same sense that gorgons 
and golden mountains are possibilities. 

Fortunately, the problem of discovering the logic which applies 
to reality is not as difficult as the problem of discovering the physics 
which applies. In the three propositions All men are fallible, Benito 
Mussolini is a man, Benito Mussolini is fallible, the logic which is 
really embodied is easily apprehended—at least by some of us, and it 
is a specific logic, viz., the Aristotelian logic. Similarly, there is a 
logic embodied in: ‘Roses are red’ and ‘Violets are blue’ implies 
‘Violets are blue’ and ‘Roses are red’, or in: if ‘Winter comes’ implies 
‘Spring is not far behind’, and if it is true that Winter comes, then it is 





*According to B. Russell, Introduction to J: Nicod, Foundations of 
Geometry and Induction, 6. ‘ 

* Die Grundlagen der Geometrie. See the review by J. B. Lennes, Scripta 
Mathematica, III (1935), 164-172. 
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true that Spring is not far behind, etc. It is possible to assert the prin- 
ciples of logic (cf. kr in Principia Mathematica). If some feel 
constrained to be abstemious and to refrain from asserting any logic, 
one admires them for their strength of character but suspects its 
gratuitousness. Wondering at the certitude we feel towards logical 
principles, Lewis seeks to justify it by saying in effect that they are 
not true; may it not be justified more successfully by saying that in 
fact they are true? 
II 


What, then, of the alternative systems of logic? The alternative sys- 
tems of geometry contradict each other, and hence the physicist must 
choose between them. If the alternative systems of logic which have 
in fact been constructed contradict each other, so that more than one 
can not be true, the ‘metalogician’ will have a difficult task in choos- 
ing between them, especially if each system is equally coherent and 
each system recommends itself with equal cogency to intuition. 

The fact is, however, that most of the alternative systems of logic 
in existence are not contraries and are not, therefore, truly alterna- 
tives. They talk about different things, or they use different notation 
to say the same things, or they arrange the things they say differently, 
or it is merely sheer misunderstanding which is responsible for their 
seeming to say contrary things. 

That Brouwer’s intuitionism has been misunderstood as a denial of 
the principle of excluded middle, has already been indicated. A simi- 
lar misunderstanding is operative in Korzybski’s repudiation of the 
principle of identity. Korzybski insists that no two concrete individ- 
uals can be identified. “Every object is unique”, says a sympathizer, 
“and should have a unique symbol’’.® Hence it is necessary to put sub- 
scripts on the names of objects, giving their dates: thus, apple,, apple,, 
apple,, etc. 

The principle of identity has never been asserted in the sense in 
which Korzybski understands it. That objects moving along the arrow 
of time are continuously taking on new relations in at least one di- 
mension need not be denied by an Aristotelian, who may point out (a) 
that the changing at least is meant to be constant, and (b) that change 
in one set of relations in which an entity partakes does not necessitate 
change in all the other sets in which it partakes. 

But this is the metaphysical issue of universals and particulars, or 
permanence and change, and is not strictly involved in the logical sense 
of identity. The principle of identity in logic means that a proposi- 
tion has a certain truth-value whatever its context.’ Korzybski makes 
no attempt to dispute this sense of identity. That he can not dispense 


*O. Reiser, The Monist, XLVI (1936), 302. 
"W. E. Johnson, Logic, Part I, 236. 
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with identity even as a metaphysical category is evidenced by his 
apples—for even two apples at different times and :paces are both 
apples and retain hence a core of identity. (J.e., similarity is partial 
identity.) Indeed, if there were no permanence or identity in the 
world, would Korzybski’s books ‘stay put’ long enough to be known 
to exist, to be read, and to be understood? He has lacked the skill or 
perhaps the temerity to construct a logic in detail around the denial 
of identity. This remains, then, it would seem, a task for the future, 

The “logic for use” which F. C. S. Schiller* would substitute for 
formal logic is also, to all intents, a project for the future. His criti- 
cisms of formal logic and his sketchy descriptions of a logic which 
shall not abstract from the concrete richness of living reality hardly 
constitute a substantial alternative to the logic which has developed 
historically. One can not take exception to his good words for the logic 
of induction and probability; but inductive logic is certainly supple- 
mentary to, not contradictory of, deductive logic. 

His major criticism of formal logic is that it is not flexible enough 
to adapt itself to new situations as they arise. This comes down toa 
trivial point: that the concrete exemplifications of logical principles 
vary—but this does not prove that the logical principles vary; and to 
an important point: that logical truth is relative—but this is a form 
of subjectivism, which can definitely be shown to be improbable. For 
the demonstration, I refer to the literature.® 

The variations in notation which may be found in alternative logics 
are not significant. It makes no important logical difference for White- 
head and Russell to use their horseshoe sign to represent material 
implication, for Lewis to reverse it in his Survey of Symbolic Logic, 
or for G. E. Moore to use an asterisk for the same relation. 2 

Neither is the arrangement of logical propositions significant. A 
logical system in which propositions A, B, and C are deduced from 
proposition D is not significantly alternative to a system in which D 
is deduced from A, B, and C. Propositions of logic are not proved by 
being deduced in a system from premisses; for, because of the logo- 
centric predicament, they may be deduced only if they are presupposed. 
In order to obtain them as theorems, it is necessary, at least tacitly, 
to presuppose them as postulates. Thus, the principle of identity may 
not be derived until rather late in a system of logistic, but certainly 
there could be no system and no derivation in the first place if there 
were no such principle. It is desirable, for ease of comprehension, to 
arrange logical principles interconnectedly, so that they form a de- 
ductive system. But the deduced principles are not subsidiary to the 

* Formal Logic, Logic for Use. 

*See especially the articles on realism by D. C. Williams in The Monist, 


July 1933, January and July 1934. 
* Philosophical Studies, 295 ff. 
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principles from which they are deduced. There is no first or last in 
logic, as Weiss says,’ because all logical principles are first. Demon- 
strability and definability are relative to a system, it is said; but logi- 
cal truth is not—and that is another matter. All the principles of logic 
are, in Aristotle’s phrase, “primary premisses”, and contemporary 
logistics has not demonstrated the contrary. 

A system of logic does not become alternative to another system 
unless it makes contrary assertions about the same subject-matter. 
How alternative, then, are the “alternative” systems of logic? The 
systems are alternative, says C. I. Lewis, “in the sense that concepts 
and principles belonging to one can not generally be introduced into 
another—because of fundamental differences of category”.!* If that is 
so, I submit, then the systems are not alternatives. Lewis says further, 
“The logical truths which are expressed by the laws of one system will 
not in general be expressible in terms of others”.1* Then they are 
uttering different, not alternative, truths and are not contradicting 
each other. If one little boy says to another, ‘I like ice-cream’, and 
the other little boy says, ‘I do not like ice-cream’, they are not con- 
tradicting each other, for the assertions are about two different little 
boys; but if one ethical moralist should say to another ethical moralist, 
‘Eating ice-cream is always ethically reprehensible’, and the other 
should retort, ‘Eating ice-cream is sometimes ethically defensible’, 
they should be contradicting each other (provided they meant, within 
limits, the same things by the same words) and they should be pre- 
senting alternative ethical judgments. If, now, one logician asserts a 
principle not expressible in terms of the principle another logician 
asserts, then the two principles are not alternatives but are com- 
patible propositions and may both be true. 

The various systems of logic do, as a matter of fact, talk about 
different things and hence can not contradict each other. Aristotle 
talks about subjects and predicates; Boole about classes; Peirce about 
relations; and Principia Mathematica about propositions. Hence they 
are not contradictory but supplementary. Russell talks about material 
implication, and G. E. Moore opposes to him not that what he says is 
false but that it is false if he means it to apply to what is normally 
called implication. In Lewis’s system of strict implication, Principia 
Mathematica’s principle that any proposition implies or is implied by 
any proposition is denied,* but Lewis makes it very explicit that what 
he means by implies is not what Principia Mathematica means by it. 
He gives his type a specific name to emphasize the difference. He 
spends many profound and brilliant pages showing that his meaning, 
gamma of the VIIth International Congress of Philosophy, ed. 

"The Monist, XLII (1932), 483. . —"*Ibid., 500. 

Lewis and Langford, Symbolic Logic, 179. 
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which he claims as the “proper” meaning, does not coincide with 
Russell’s and Whitehead’s meaning, which he indicts as “improper”, 

The point I am making is very well illustrated in the case of the 
“alternative” system of logic presented by the Polish logician, 
Lukasiewicz, over whom, in a number of places, Lewis makes quite 
some to-do. In this system, there are three truth-values, true, false, 
and doubtful, instead of the usual two, true and false. The result of 
this trichotomy is, apparently, a denial of the principle of excluded 
middle. It is no longer true that a proposition is either true or false: 
it may be doubtful. The confusion here is indicated by the question: 
who does the doubting, we or the proposition? Lukasiewicz (along 
with Lewis who follows him) has confused what W. E. Johnson 
calls the “epistemic” and “constitutive” aspects of truth.1® Objectively 
considered, propositions either correctly refer to the state of affairs 
to which they refer, or they do not. This is the constitutive aspect of 
a proposition and is that to which the principle of excluded middle 
refers. Considered with respect to a certain body of evidence, a 
proposition may be certified as false, may be certified as true, or may 
not be certified one way or another. This is the epistemic aspect of 
propositions. Put into psychological terms, it means that we may be 
sure that a given proposition is false, we may be sure that it is true, 
or we may be undecided (i.e., doubtful) whether it is true or false. To 
answer the question, it is we who may be doubtful over a proposition, 
not the proposition itself. 

What has produced the confusion is a cross- or double-classification. 
‘True’ and ‘false’ are constitutive categories, and ‘doubtful’ is an 
epistemic category, and they can not be included within the same 
classification. To point out that some propositions are not known to 
be true or false does not invalidate the principle that all propositions 
are either true or false. 

It is quite legitimate, indeed desirable, to study propositions from 
the epistemic point of view. But one must not conclude that epistemic 
logics are alternative to constitutive logics. The three-valued logic of 
Lukasiewicz and the n-valued logic of Reichenbach are epistemic log- 
ics, and they can not contradict the constitutive logicS because they 
“don’t talk the same language”’.?? 

* A Survey of Symbolic Logic, 324-330. 

* Logic, Part I, Chapter XI. 

* Lukasiewicz’s classification, rather than overthrowing the principle of 
excluded middle, exemplifies it; propositions are either known to be true 
or false, or not known to be true or false. He holds that the two-valued 
logic presupposes determinism while the three-valued logic is more im 
harmony with the indeterminism which has been the vogue in recent science. 
See S. Zawirski, Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, XXXIX (1932), 
503-519. This too comes down to a confusion of the epistemic and constitu- 


tive aspects, as C. A. Baylis has very well shown in Philosophy of Science, 
III (1936), 156-166. 
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III 


What, now, if one were to be especially perverse and construct a 
‘bad’ logic in which all the respectable logical principles were to be 
denied? p is not to be equivalent to p; a proposition is not to be proved 
false by the falsity of its implicates, etc. “Just a little ingenuity”, 
Lewis asserts, suffices. Indeed, one can demonstrate such a bad logic 
by means of “reaffirmation through denial”. “Reasoning badly accord- 
ing to our bad principles, we always get consistently bad results, And 
if we deny one of these principles, still by sticking to our bad method 
of reasoning, we can affirm the bad principle in conclusion.’’?8 

It is not exorbitant to request that an example of such a bad logic 
be presented. The assertions of Korzybski, Schiller, Brouwer, and 
Lukasiewicz have been shown not to constitute bad logics. Critics of 
Lewis!® have complained that Lewis himself has not had the “little 
ingenuity” sufficient to construct a bad logic such that a denial of one 
of its principles would lead to its reaffirmation. In Mind and the 
World-Order (209, note) Lewis presents a set of postulates for a bad 
logic, all of which are orthodox except for the last one, which reads 
(p< @q) < (—? < —4@), ‘<’ being interpreted as implies. In the 
orthodox logic, the denial of the consequent would be implied by the 
denial of the antecedent only if the antecedent and the consequent 
were logically equivalent (i.e., mutually implied each other). But he is 
not asserting a ‘bad’ principle of logic and denying a ‘good’ one; he 
is making a nominal definition, and nominal definitions are arbitrary. 
He is defining a mark, and one can define his marks as he pleases. 
He talks about ‘implies’ but actually defines ‘is logically equivalent to’. 
At any rate, he has apparently not thought it profitable to develop 
his bad logic beyond the postulate stage. 

“Reasoning badly according to our bad principles”, he says, “we 
always get consistently bad results”. Well—if a logic is consistently 
bad, then it is not consistently bad, for consistency is a good principle 
of logic. If a bad logic is not consistently bad, then in some respects 
it is good, and the good principles in it will destroy the bad principles. 
It is impossible to have a consistently bad logic, for to be consistent 
is not to be bad, and if one is to be inconsistently bad, then one can 
not be bad at all. This is the dilemma in which all ‘bad’ logics find 
themselves. 

The latter half of the dilemma may require elucidation. That even 
the slightest good principle in a bad system of logic will destroy all 
the bad principles results from “reaffirmation (or presupposition) by 
denial”. The denial of a good principle implies its reaffirmation, and 
it is for this reason that bad principles are impossible and good prin- 


* Mind and the World-Order, 200. 
"Eg. E. J. Nelson, Mind, NS. XLII (1933), 33. 
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ciples inescapable. In Mind and the World-Order, p. 208, Lewis exhibits 
an attempted proof of the principle of non-contradiction through 
“presupposition by denial” which is a failure because the principle jg 
reintroduced in the proof. One has the feeling that he did not try 
very hard. I offer one simple proof which is quite consistent with the 
bad principle taken as premiss, and employs it as a rule of procedure 
to get its contradictory: 


P32? 
p3~P °F * ~(P3~P) 
~(p3~?) 


If a proposition implies its contradictory, then this implies its con- 
tradictory, for it is a proposition. If an individual asserts a proposi- 
tion, he must assert all that the proposition implies. This illustrates 
how a good principle taken in conjunction with a bad principle destroys 
that bad principle. The individual who asserts that a proposition im- 
plies its contradictory may either be consistent with himself or he 
may not. (a) If he is consistent with himself, then he will assert that 
his proposition ‘Every proposition implies its contradictory’ implies 
its contradictory. (b) If he is not consistent with himself, then he 
will not be bound down by the proposition he has asserted but will 
assert its contradictory: viz., it is false that every proposition implies 
its contradictory. In either case, it is impossible for him to remain with 
his bad principle. 

If one were really serious about denying the principle of non- 
contradiction, then he must remain speechless and thoughtless. To 
make it possible to substitute negatives for each affirmative and affir- 
matives for each negative in whatever one asserts, is to make it im- 
possible to assert anything at all. Bad thinking is impossible; there is 
either good thinking or no thinking at all. There may be bad geome- 
tries for they do not oppose good logic; but there may not be bad 
logics, for they inevitably presuppose good logic. 

That a bad logic is conceivable in the same sense that a round 
square is conceivable is not denied; but that a bad logic may be con- 
ceivably true in the same sense that Riemannian geometry may be 
conceivably true, is denied. “It is the nature of an absurd proposi- 
tion that it is not logically conceivable that it should be true under 
any possible circumstances.”2° 


It is a superficial conception of democracy which conceives it as 
tolerance even of the intolerable. To rest much faith in bad logics, 


* A Survey of Symbolic Logic, 336. 
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once it is definitively determined that they are bad—and ‘bad’ may 
mean false—is contrary both to scientific ideals and to the most en- 
lightened social sense. 


Harry Ruja 
Compton JuNIOR COLLEGE 


WHAT IS INDEPENDENCE? 


I SHALL first show that in logic we use the word ‘independence’ 
in two different senses; and then propose a change of terminology 
to avoid this ambiguity. 

(1) It may happen that p does not entail g and g does not entail p. 
When this is so I say that p and q stand in the relation of ‘nonentail- 
ment’. 

(2) It may happen that p does not entail not-g. When this is so I 
say that p and q stand in the relation of ‘consistency’, which is com- 
mon usage. 

The following propositions stand in the relation of nonentailment 
but not in that of consistency: ‘This is all red’ and ‘this is all green’. 
The following propositions stand in the relation of consistency but not 
in that of nonentailment: ‘this is red’ and ‘this is colored’. These exam- 
ples show that consistency and nonentailment are not the same relation. 
But a pair of propositions may stand in both at once: ‘this is red’ and 
‘this is large’. There are no propositions standing neither in the rela- 
tion of nonentailment nor in that of consistency; for, if they do not 
stand in the relation of nonentailment, one of them entails the other 
and hence they are consistent. 

(3) It may happen that not-p entails g. When this is so I say that p 
and q are ‘subcontrary’, following logical usage. When not-p does not 
entail g, I say that p and q are ‘nonsubcontrary’. 

Now in an early part of our logical books (see for examples Cohen 
and Nagel p. 56 and Stebbing? pp. 57-58) we say that there are seven 
logical relations in which a pair of propositions may stand to each 
other, and one of these is ‘independence’. When we say, in this part of 
our logic, that ‘p and q are independent’, we mean exactly what I mean 
by saying that ‘p and q stand both in the relation of nonentailment and 
in that of consistency and in that of nonsubcontrariness’. In other 
words, we mean that ‘neither p entails g nor q entails p nor p entails 
not-q not not-p entails g. I wish to draw attention to the fact that, in 
this sense of the word, independence includes consistency and entails 
it. If p and g are independent, they must also be consistent. If they are 
inconsistent, then p entails not-g, and then they are not independent. 

But, in a later part of our logic, when we come to talk about sets of 
axioms or postulates (Cohen and Nagel, pp. 143-47, Stebbing,? p. 179) 
we say that the postulates must be both independent and consistent. 
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Now if we mean ‘independent’ in the earlier sense, it is redundant to 
add ‘consistent’, because independence entails consistency. Why then 
do we add it? Evidently because what we now mean by ‘independence’ 
is merely what I call nonentailment, and not nonentailment plus non- 
subcontrariness plus consistency. 

There are in fact two great questions about any proposed set of 
postulates. One is the question whether any of the postulates entail the 
falsity of any other one of the postulates. That is what we call the 
question of consistency, following common usage. The other is” 
whether any of the postulates entail the truth of any other one of the | 
postulates. That is what we call the question of independence; but 
here we are following neither common usage nor our own earlier 
usage. Even when neither p nor q entails the truth of the other, these 
two propositions may fail to be independent in the common sense; 
for one may entail the falsity of the other, which is inconsistency, or 
the falsity of one may entail the truth of the other, which is sub- 
contrariness; and in neither of these cases are the propositions inde- 
pendent in the sense which we assign to ‘independence’ in the earlier 
part of our logic. 

I therefore propose that, instead of saying that ‘postulate-sets must 
be both consistent and independent’, we should say that ‘postulate-sets 
must be independent, and independence includes both consistency and 
nonsubcontrariness and nonentailment’. 


RiIcHARD ROBINSON 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


A CRITICISM OF DEWEY’S THEORY OF THE STIMULUS 


In the organisms that have distance receptors and special organs of 
locomotion, the serial nature of life behavior demands that earlier acts 
in the series be such as to prepare the way for the later. . .. The stimulus 
is simply the earlier part of the total codrdinated serial behavior and 
the response is the later part.” 


—— conception of the stimulus as the condition for the initial 
stage of an act or a series of acts has been the one most gen- 
erally held by psychologists, and particularly by those whose opinions 
are shaped by the activistic and behavioristic bias. This concept, 
though capable of formulation, is too narrow to be very fruitful as 
an approach either to the analysis of human behavior or to the practi- 
cal problems of education. 

By using Professor Dewey’s illustration, it is possible to expand 
this concept of the stimulus into one which might have somewhat 
different implications for both logical inquiry and education. Dewey 


*John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry. Henry Holt & Co. 1938. 
PP. 29-30. 
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uses the familiar illustration of the hungry animal whose distance 
receptors arouse certain sensory impressions and related initial activi- 
ties which, at the end of more or less complicated intervening activi- 
ties, finally terminate in the removal of both the appetite and its object 
from the scene of action. He finds both the occasion for and the pat- 
tern of intelligent behavior in the expanded time interval which inter- 
venes between the initial act and the final consummation. But the 
statement that the initial part of the process constitutes the stimulus 
and the latter part the response is enough to suggest that the stimulus 
so conceived does not constitute a whole capable of being compre- 
hended as a whole. Where, exactly, does the stimulus leave off and the 
response begin? 

The weaknesses of this approach result in part from the tendency 
to conceive the stimulus in relation to the appetite involved. This is a 
weakness in one sense, because activity sometimes occurs without the 
obvious presence of an appetite. It is a weakness in another sense, 
because it tends to confuse the appetites which may help cause the 
activity with the learning products which result from the activity. 

Dewey objects to Rignano’s conception of rhythmic behavior as 
based upon the tendency on the part of the organism to return to its 
original state.? He points out, rightly, that the cycle of behavior in- 
volves a modification of the organism which prevents it from return- 
ing to its original state or from even tending to return to it. He says, 
“This modification constitutes what is called habit”. What is implied 
in the position which Dewey takes here? Presumably, this increment 
of habit, which can be called a, will be added to the original appetite, 
A, or balanced against it in some way, when again the latter reaches 
its peak of intensity, and again it is stimulated by sensations received 
through the distance receptors. Therefore, while there is rhythmic 
behavior, there is never a complete return, nor even the tendency to 
return, to exactly the original state or condition. If this is the case, 
the difference between the recurring cycles of activity will depend 
upon the magnitude of a in relation to A. If a is of zero or of very 
small value in comparison with A, the process is the same or about the 
same as that described by Rignano. But the greater the value of a 
in comparison with A, the more the process differs from that described 
by Rignano. 

The stimulus has to be defined in relation to something. Rignano 
defines it in relation to A. Dewey defines it in relation to A the first 
time, to A + a the second time, to A + a, + a, the third time, etc. 
But since the habit formed or the learning product accrued is usually 
the thing of greatest practical concern, it would seem more fruitful 
to define the stimulus wholly in relation to a. To be sure, A cannot be 


* Page 27. * Page 31. 
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ignored; but it can be identified, along with many other factors, with 
the conditions which produce the activity out of which a is formed, 
There are several other factors, B, C, D, E, etc., which cause the 
activity to take place. In some cases, but not always, A enters in as 
a necessary condition. But even if A does enter in as a necessary con- 
dition it can be treated as a relatum or as a ‘part’ in the configura- 
tion which might involve other indispensable ‘parts’, such as the 
object or objects which satisfy A. A is not a constant. It waxes and 
wanes; and perhaps its waxing and waning is reflected in its effect 
upon a. That is, a might be influenced or enhanced more or less accord- 
ing to the intensity of A during the various stages of the movement. 
The process which seems to constitute a distinguishable totality is the 
entire cycle of movements which accompanies the waxing and waning 
of A along with the appearance and disappearance of its objects, 
because this is the process of which the total remaining effects is a, 
The important point is that several factors, one of which is A, are 
brought in relationship to each other, and tension is produced; this 
tension results in motion which modifies a. Therefore, the conditions 
which produce this motion can be set in opposition to a as its stimulus. 
It is recognized that there are innumerable minor factors entering 
into and individualized every one of these cycles of activity. These 
are, for the most part, uninteresting from the point of view of a. 
However, they are interesting in so far as they constitute the condi- 
tions for the exercise of other habits of a minor nature. Any im- 
mature skill might be improved by some part of the total activity. As 
a matter of fact, there are probably a number of distinct learning 
processes going on at any one time. The only necessary condition for 
a is that the attending habits remain sufficiently subordinate to it to 
avoid serious distraction. But distractions are not uncommon. A child, 
for example, who consistently comes to the table hungry learns to 
subordinate his activities to the process of eating; but if his appetite 
is weak, there is a tendency for him “to form bad eating habits”. 
Other activities come in to take the place of eating altogether, and 
the child develops a ritualistic technique of avoiding or postponing the 
eating process. 

This definition of the stimulus has the advantage of isolating a 
which is of the greatest practical interest. But it also makes it possible 
to raise certain other fundamental questions. For instance, a habit 
may be influenced by a single complete cycle of activity; but it is 
rarely if ever completed by a single practice. It requires repetition or 
the recurrence of other cycles to complete the habit. It is apparently 
not the case that a habit continues indefinitely to be either improved 
or modified by succeeding cycles of activity. There is a stage, reached 
very soon in the lower levels of behavior, at which the habit reaches 
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a more or less constant state. This is obvious on the part of the simple 
habits of most animals; but it is also probable that the more complex 
habits of human beings also reach, finally, a state of complete maturity, 
especially after a relatively large number of practices. 

Dewey says, concerning Rignano’s position, that, “The form of the 
relationship, of the interaction, is reinstated, not the identical condi- 
tion.”* Now, if this form of the relationship is defined altogether in 
terms of a, which is made possible by objectifying A, a can be con- 
ceived as a constant with respect to form, and a variable with respect 
to clarity or definiteness. For instance, a physicist does not change 
his conception of the laws of motion every time he performs an ex- 
periment with falling bodies. His concept reaches a stage after a 
certain time at which it remains essentially the same both in form 
and in degree of clarity. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether 
the animal appetites, from peak to peak, change at all on the basis of 
practice. They probably remain essentially the same except in so far 
as their intensity is influenced by the maturity and degeneration of 
the organism. 

If the mature habit is the thing in which we are most interested, 
it seems to be desirable to conceive the stimulus as the total condition 
for its complete maturity. This condition could be represented only by 
a series of activity cycles. If the life history of the habit a is treated 
as one complete, rhythmic event, that part of the event which com- 
prehends a as changing satisfies this last requirement of the stimulus. 
This incorporates the factors of repetition in the concept of the stimu- 
lus. From the point of view of this final formulation of the stimulus 
concept, it is possible to set up certain very definite relationships. For 
example, where a, represents the practice value of any member of the 
series of activity cycles (this would depend upon the intensity of A 
along with other things), the stimulus for a (as a mature habit) can 
be represented schematically by, 


n 
dYai= an 


i=] 


where the particular m practices incorporated in the summation are 
sufficient to produce maturity. The life history of the habit, on the 
other hand, can be represented by the formula, 


i) 
Ya= Qe 


i=I 


* Page 28. 
*J. A. Lynch, “A quantitative Description of the Stimulus”, Psycho- 
metrika, July, 1938. 
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The implications for logical theory of this shift of emphasis should 
be pretty clear. It focuses attention upon the fixed forms which mature 
out of human experience rather than upon the latter’s changing, 
dynamic aspects. For instance, any grammatical relationship can be 
accounted for in terms of a series of recurring language activities 
similar to the series expressed by the above formulae. Grammar as a 
science has to do with these relationships as completely matured learn- 
ings. Similarly, a logical law or principle can be conceived as the form 
which matures out of a series of logical acts. It is most interesting 
to science as a mature form, The only apparent differences between 
the logical and the grammatical principle is in the fact that logic does 
not hit the mark as often as linguistic expression, because the involved 
relationships are more complex. Therefore, even more consideration 
must be given to so-called “best practice” in logic than in grammar, 
This alone affords considerable latitude to any “Inquiry into the nature 
of inquiry”. But, finally, it is the matured form that is of interest, 
whether the logic of the common man or that of the scientist is taken 
as the standard of right thinking. 
J. A. Lynca 


Rice INSTITUTE 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Problem of Historical Knowledge. An Answer to Relativism. By 
Maurice MANDELBAUM. New York, Liveright, 1938. Pp. 340. 


Noting the fact that “not only philosophers but practicing historians 
have become sceptical of the claims that history yields objective know- 
ledge of the past”, Professor Mandelbaum has attempted to discover 
the fundamental presuppositions upon which this sceptical conclusion 
rests, and to prove that the presuppositions are untenable. The phi- 
losophers and practicing historians with whom he deals are called 
“relativists”, and their position is called “relativism”. Relativism is 
understood as the denial that “objective knowledge” of the past is 
possible, but it is not very clear to me precisely what Professor 
Mandelbaum means by objective knowledge. I take it to mean the kind 
of knowledge we have in mind when we say, “It is a fact that George 
Washington was the first president of the United States”. Among the 
practicing historians, Charles Beard is singled out for special atten- 
tion; but Professor Mandelbaum is chiefly concerned with the phi- 
losophers, Benedetto Croce, Wilhelm Dilthey, and Karl Mannheim. It 
is from a detailed analysis of their works that the principal presup- 
positions of relativism emerge. 

According to Professor Mandelbaum, relativism rests upon three 
basic presuppositions: objective knowledge of the past is impossible 
because, (1) the series of events is richer in content than any his- 
torical account of it can be; (2) “the validity of knowledge is to be 
estimated with reference to the conditions under which it was 
formed”; (3) the historian’s account is conditioned partly by the 
“facts”, which are objectively ascertainable, and partly by his “inter- 
pretation” of the facts, which depends upon “valuational factors” cur- 
rent in his own time. Professor Mandelbaum discusses these three 
presuppositions separately, but in the process of discussion it turns out 
that there is after all only one presupposition, which is the third one. 

The first presupposition is refuted by saying that it rests on the 
obvious fallacy of supposing that one cannot know something about 
an event because one cannot know everything about it. But on Mandel. 
baum’s own showing no relativist (except Croce) supposes this. He 
repeatedly says that the relativists agree that the “facts” are objec- 
tively ascertainable: it would seem, therefore, that they must agree 
that something can be known about an event even if everything cannot 
be known. The second presupposition is refuted by saying that it 
involves an infinite regression, and therefore leads to absolute scep- 
ticism. That may be. But if relativists agree that some knowledge (the 
facts) is objectively ascertainable, it is difficult to see how the state- 
ment that “the validity of knowledge [all knowledge ?] is to be esti- 
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mated with reference to the conditions under which it was formed” 
can be a presupposition of relativism, In the process of discussing the 
second presupposition Professor Mandelbaum appears to forget pre- 
cisely what it was: the second presupposition, like the first, appears 
to be transformed into the third, namely, that whereas the facts are 
objectively ascertainable, the interpretation of the facts is relative 
to the historian’s value judgments. In discussing the third presuppo- 
sition Professor Mandelbaum appears to admit as much: the distinc- 
tion between fact and interpretation, he says, is “the crux of the whole 
matter”, 

At all events Professor Mandelbaum’s refutation of relativism turns 
upon the denial that this distinction between fact and interpretation is 
a valid one. His thesis is that “every recognized historical account is 
a tissue of facts, and if the facts are objectively ascertainable by 
research, then they are not dependent upon the historian’s activity”, 
If this is meant to be a description of historical works as we know 
them, I confess it seems to me singularly inexact. I open at random 
a “recognized historical account” (Gibbon) and read: “The various 
forms of worship . . . were all considered by the people, as equally 
true; by the philosopher, as equally false; and by the magistrate, as 
equally useful”. In no ordinary sense of the words can this statement 
be regarded as a “tissue of facts . . . not dependent upon the his- 
torian’s activity”. It is a generalized value judgment, issuing from the 
activity of Gibbon’s mind in interpreting a multitude of concrete 
“facts” objectively ascertained. 

But Professor Mandelbaum continues. “When a historian makes a 
statement of fact it is not with an isolated fact, but with a fact ina 
given context, that he is concerned. And in that context the fact itself 
leads on to fresh facts without any intermediation or selection based 
upon the historian’s attitudes, class interests, or the like”. This is 
elaborated in two chapters, one on “relevance” and one on “causality”, 
the purpose of which is to demonstrate that historical events, as they 
present themselves to us for contemplation, provide their own relevant 
and causal order and arrangement, which the historian merely observes 
and records but does not create. But if this is so why should the 
relevant and causal arrangement recorded by one historian differ from 
that of another? Mandelbaum answers: “If we ask ourselves why 
certain historical accounts which contain no mistakes in chronology 
(and the like) appear to us to be inadequate, we find that certain 
relevant facts have been omitted or that the interconnections between 
the facts given are forced”. From this it would seem that the his- 
torian’s “activity” does count for something: his activity supplies, if 
I may be permitted an Irish bull, the omission of certain relevant facts, 
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it supplies an unwarranted force to the interconnections between the 
facts given. And it is this mistaken or negligent activity of the his- 
torian that makes it necessary to be always rewriting history. “New 
approaches to the historical process constantly appear”, Mandelbaum 
says, which at rare intervals “may cause a radical displacement in 
previously accepted views”. Surely the “views” and the “new ap- 
proaches” are the result of the historian’s activity. 

Since Professor Mandelbaum classes me with the relativists, I may 
be permitted to say that, so far as I am concerned, he has conceded 
the essential contention of relativism. I mean by relativism no more 
than that old views are always being displaced by new views, that 
the facts which historians include or omit, the interconnections between 
the facts given which they stress, depend in no small part upon the 
“approach” which seems to them a meaningful one, and that the 
approach which at any given time will seem significant to the historian 
depends in no small part upon the social situation in which he finds 
himself—in short, upon the preconceptions and value judgments, the 
Weltanschauung, of the age in which he lives. If relativism means 
more than this—if it means that a considerable body of knowledge, 
an increasing body of knowledge, is not objectively ascertainable, if 
it means a denial of Mandelbaum’s statement that “the ideal of objec- 
tive historical knowledge is possible of at least partial attainment— 
then I am not a relativist. 

The truth is that sometimes Professor Mandelbaum appears to be 
discussing what we know, which is one thing, and sometimes what 
we might ideally know, which is quite another. Ideally considered, the 
series of events which we try to understand is no doubt a “tissue of 
facts”. If we analyze what is ordinarily called a historical fact (John 
Jones was a certified accountant) we find of course that it rests upon 
other “facts” and upon “inferences” from these facts; and these other 
facts rest upon still other facts and upon inferences: and if we analyze 
an “inference” (John Jones, being a certified accountant, could not 
under normal circumstances have made the errors in the audit which 
he did in fact make) we find that it too rests upon certain facts and 
upon inferences from these facts. If we could carry the analysis far 
enough, the distinction between fact and inference would no doubt 
disappear. If we had all the data of all events, and a mind capable 
of grasping the data in their actual relations, everything would be 
immediately understood and immediately pardoned. In this timeless 
existence there would be no occasion for “views”, no occasion for 
distinctions between facts and non-facts, facts and interpretations, 
meaning and non-meaning, good and bad, being and becoming: every- 
thing would simply be, the entire blest wie es eigentlich gewesen sei 
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would just be there, and nothing to write home about. We would have 
the Truth, and the Truth would make us free, free to do nothing— 
except sit and contemplate the Truth. 

Fortunately, this ideal is unattainable, except, as Professor Mandel- 
baum says, “partly”. The data for all events cannot be gathered (only 
a small part of the. data, indeed, is extant), and if it could be gathered 
there is no mind competent to grasp it. This is fortunate, because it 
leaves something for us to do, something to search for, something to 
be curious about, something to “interpret”. Since no complete account 
of anything can be written, no account can be “definitive”, and no two 
accounts of a given event will report precisely the same objectively 
ascertained tissue of facts. If they should do so, we would not hail the 
event as a triumph of scientific history ; we would mirthfully ask which 
historian plagiarized the other, or if both accounts were copied from 
a third. The “partly” makes all the difference so far as history as we 
know it is concerned. It is of course possible to write a historical 
account that is approximately a tissue of facts. Ploetz’s Epitome is 
such an account—a very useful one. But it is after all more en- 
lightening to read The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which 
is certainly a “recognized account”, but an account, Professor Mandel- 
baum will pardon me for saying so, which owes its value and its fame 
in great part to the “activity” of Gibbon’s mind in so ordering an 
immense body of objectively ascertained facts that he could close his 
masterpiece with a pregnant “interpretation”, an interpretation, be it 
noted, entirely agreeable to the presuppositions of eighteenth century 
thought—“I have described the triumph of barbarism and religion”. 

Cart BECKER 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Studia Philosophica, Il. Commentarii societatis philosophicae polo- 
norum. Curantibus K. AypuKrewicz, R. INGARDEN, K. TwARDOWSKI. 
Leopoli, “Ksiazka” (A. Mazzucato) 1937. Pp. viii, 520. 


As the six monographs constituting this volume of the Studia 
Philosophica are almost entirely unrelated, it is necessary to give each 
separate consideration. L. Chwistek (“Ueberwindung des Begriffs- 
realismus”) attempts to show how conceptual realism can be eliminated 
from philosophy by means of a method he has devised in the logic 
of mathematics. He also opines that the semantic system of mathe- 
matics and logic is basic to an intersubjective world-view. His use of 
the term “Begriffsrealismus” is one not familiar to philosophers, and 
he does not discuss the traditional problem of the nominalist-realist 
controversy. Hence the essay has a somewhat misleading title. 

S. Lempicki (“Shaftesbury und der Irrationalismus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Stilgeschichte der neueren Philosophie”) devotes his attention to the 
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irrationalism in Shaftesbury’s philosophy. The author regards irra- 
tionalism as a manner or style of philosophizing rather than the char- 
acteristic of a particular philosophical system. 

Tatarkiewicz (“Art and Poetry, a Contribution to the History of 
Ancient Aesthetics”) contributes an interesting and valuable essay 
on ancient aesthetics. He points out that the classification of the arts 
by ancient thinkers was so different from that of medieval and espe- 
cially of modern aestheticians that direct comparison can lead only to 
confusion. The plastic and poetic arts were at first differentiated in 
respect of the subject-matter, the attitudes of the community toward 
the plastic artists and poets, the nature of the products, and the effects 
which such products were supposed to produce on the observer. The 
Greeks prior to Aristotle possessed only the points of view which 
separated poetry and the plastic arts and lacked those points of view 
which would have united them. Thus pre-aristotelian aestheticians did 
not discern any characteristic or quality of beauty common to poetic 
and plastic products nor did they perceive the common characteristic 
of creative effort in distinct realms of artistic endeavor. The author 
discusses the several theories of tragedy given by ancient writers and 
then turns his attention to the gradual convergence of plastic art and 
poetry from Aristotle to the moderns. While he allows that the radical 


‘separation of the several arts was partially the result of inadequate 


analysis, he rightly points out that the analogies between the arts does 
not warrant their identification in point, say, of the common quality 
“beauty”. The fundamental differences which the early Greeks 
correctly noticed between certain arts render an identification impos- 
sible, It could have been argued that the common quality of “beauty” 
is a doubtful theoretical entity, and that the antinomies of the 
assumption of “beauty” as a common nature render this meaning of 
the term even more suspect. In his concluding remarks, the author 
recognizes this in principle, as he states that the Greeks correctly 
discerned differences between poetry and plastic art which still prevent 
identification in point of common qualities. 

The analysis and classification of propositions of appreciation and 
of normative significance by Mieczyslaw Wallis-Walficz (Les énoncés 
des appreciations et des normes”) is carefully and thoughtfully de- 
veloped. The relation between propositions of value and those of fact 
is explicitly excluded from consideration. This, in my opinion, greatly 
diminishes the value of an otherwise good piece of analysis. The rela- 
tion or lack of relation between value and fact is central to value- 
theory, and it can hardly be omitted from any consideration of the 
subject. 

Professor Michalski’s essay (“Le probléme de la volonté 4 Oxford 
et 4 Paris au XIV® siécle”) on the problem of the will in the fourteenth 
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century is principally concerned with three problems: (1) Has the 
will a cognitive function? (2) Does the will preserve its liberty in 
spite of its dependence on God? (3) Is it possible to apply measure. 
ment to the intensity of volition especially in respect of love? The 
chief methods which fourteenth century scholastics employed in soly- 
ing these problems were the semantics developed by Ockham and the 
mystical claim to an experimental knowledge of the Deity through 
acts of love. Ockham, Holcot, Fitz-Ralph Halifax, d’Ailly, d’Auriole, 
and many other thinkers of the period are discussed in these connec- 
tions. The value of this monograph is great not only because of the 
careful analyses of doctrine, but also of the many hitherto unavailable 
texts which the author has given. 

The most significant contribution to this volume is the causal theory 
of time developed by Henryk Mehlberg (“Essai sur la théorie causale 
du temps. II. Durée et causalité”). Having discussed the history of 
the causal theories of time in the first volume of the Studia, the author 
now presents his own positive theory of intuitive, physical, and extra- 
physical time. Temporal succession, psychologically considered, is 
fundamentally defined as follows: If the psychological states x and y 
exist, x succeeds y means x contains a memory of y. I find this 
definition difficult to accept for two reasons. We may know that x 
contains a memory of y without knowing that y exists, so that the 
veridical character of the mnemonic content of x is not self-certifying 
and hence affords no guarantee of psychological succession. Again x 
may succeed y without containing a memory of y so that the lack of 
mnemonic content in x does not imply that it does not succeed y. Thus 
epistemically, “containing a memory of” is not a sufficient condition 
of succession, and psychologically, “lacking a memory of” is nota 
sufficient condition of non-succession. 

In his theory of physical time, the author attempts to define temporal 
order in terms of causal connection. An event A acts immediately on 
an event B if, for every event A’ which is intrinsically similar to A, 
there is an event B’ which is intrinsically similar to B and which 
partially coincides with A’. Intrinsic similarity means exact resem- 
blance in point of the distribution of masses or of the intensity of 
electro-magnetic fields. Partial coincidence means the existence of an 
event constituting a part of two events. Mediate causal action is then 
defined in terms of a chain of immediate causal actions. The constant 
conjunction of Hume’s definition is thus retained, as is the contiguity 
in space and time (although the spatio-temporal relation is implicit 
and not part of the definition, formally considered). The asymmetry 
of causal connection is abandoned in favor of a symmetrical relation. 
This procedure has recommended itself to the author, first, because 
a definition of asymmetrical temporal succession in terms of af 
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asymmetrical causal relation contains a vicious circle and, secondly, 
because it is sometimes possible to prove the existence of a causal 
relation without knowing how to decide which event is the cause and 
which the effect. The spatio-temporal relation of coincidence between 
events A and B is defined thus: two events coincide in space and time 
if they have all their effects in common. This ought to have been 
stated more exactly by replacing “effects” by “causal connections”. 
A similar remark obtains for the definition of temporal order: An 
event B occurs between events A and C if each effect common to A 
and C is also an effect of B. In order to define succession, the author 
introduces the notion of a causal decomposition. A causal decomposi- 
tion is a separation of all events in mutually exclusive classes satis- 
fying the following conditions: If x and y are members of a given 
class A, then x is not causally related to y; an event which does not 
belong to a given class A has at least one effect; an event x which 
occurs between two events y, z of a class A or which occurs outside 
these two events also belongs to A. Any two events belonging to a 
member of any member of a causal decomposition are said to be 
simultaneous in this decomposition. Temporal succession with respect 
to a given decomposition is a symmetrical relation among three events 
a, b, c, if there are three events a’, b’, c’ respectively simultaneous 
with a, b, c, and if b’ occurs between a’ and c’. Simultaneity and 
succession are relativistic concepts since two events which are suc- 
cessive in one decomposition may be simultaneous in another provided 
there is no causal connection between them. The author states three 
sets of axioms and proves many theorems concerning these concepts. 
If an asymmetrical causal or temporal relation is required, an inde- 
pendent axiom must be added to the system. The nature of inter- 
psychological and psycho-physical time and the criteria of temporal 
relations in these kinds of time constitute the final chapter. Although 
there are difficulties in treating temporal succession as a symmetrical 
relation, Mehlberg’s system overcomes many objections which have 
been raised against relativistic theories of time. There is one complica- 
tion, however, which is puzzling. How can the identity of an instan- 
taneous event be defined? According to the author, x is numerically 
identical with y only if every property and relation of x is also a 
property and relation of y. Any alteration of temporal relation de- 
stroys the numerical identity of any instantaneous event. As the spatio- 
temporal relations are defined relative to a given coordinate system, 
a single event must stand in as many different sets of such relations 
as there are admissable coordinate systems for the event. If an altera- 
tion of relation is valid with respect to one coordinate system and not 
with respect to another, does this imply an alteration of the event, 
numerically speaking? If it does it is difficult to understand the mean- 
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ing of the relativity of simultaneity and succession. As an alteration 

with respect to any coordinate system destroys numerical identity, the 

relative temporal relations of a single event are not in question. 
Jutius R. WEINBERG 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Geschichte des Hegelianismus in Russland. Von Boris JAKOWENKO, 
Erster Band. Prag, Josef Bartl, 1938. Pp. xii, 352. 


This is the first volume of an extensive work devoted to the history 
of Hegelianism in Russia. The present volume deals with the early 
influences of Hegelianism on the main currents of Russian thought. 
The period covered falls approximately between the years 1830 and 
1850. A second volume soon to appear will trace the growth of Russian 
Hegelianism during the latter part of the nineteenth century, and a 
third volume will follow its subsequent development to the present day. 

In this volume the author shows how early Hegel’s many-sided 
doctrine dominated the intellectual life of Russia. It cast its spell on 
those who moved towards the right and those who moved toward the 
left. It served as frame of reference for the disputes between the 
adherents of Westernism and the Slavophiles. Indeed, so great was 
the impact of Hegelianism upon Russia that the author’s account of 
this impact is at the same time a faithful mirror of the divergent trends 
of Russian thought during the two or three decades prior to 1850. 
And in affording such a mirror lies the chief contribution of the book. 

The book is well documented. Generous quotations from the im- 
portant Russian writers of the period are here reproduced in simple 
and readable German. Though the material is judiciously chosen and 
carefully handled, the book suffers from lack of form. The author 
makes but little use of paragraphs. Many portions of the text are 
twenty pages long with no break or division. Such a mode of compo- 
sition imposes a heavy strain on one’s attention. 

J. LoEwENBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Die Entstehung des Lebens durch stetige Schépfung. Von Icnaz 
Licutic. Amsterdam, N.V. Noord-Hollandische Uitgevers Maat- 
schappij, 1938. Pp. xx, 372. 

Though the author of this book was impressed in his youth by the 
adequacy of the evolutionary theory as an explanation of the origin 
of life upon the earth, he was nevertheless conscious of certain diff- 
culties inherent in it. If all life has developed from a simple cell why 
do we find today the whole gamut of forms from bacteria to human 
beings? Furthermore, if we are obliged to suppose a “miracle” in the 
spontaneous generation of the first living stuff out of inanimate matter, 
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why multiply difficulties by insisting that the conditions responsible 
for this act occurred at only one time and one place on the surface 
of the earth? 

The book is a semi-autobiographical account of the author’s attempt 
to meet these difficulties by drawing upon arguments, first, from “natu- 
ral philosophy” and, second, from the biological and related sciences. 
Both sources lead him to but one conclusion: It is impossible to hold 
that the transformation of inanimate into animate substance occurred 
at just one time and just one place and into just one form in the history 
of the earth. On the contrary this transformation is an illustration 
of a process which goes on constantly and everywhere and from all 
possible lower forms into all possible higher forms. All matter, in fact, 
can be arranged in a hierarchy of complexes (Mannigfaltigkeitssys- 
teme), from electrons to human beings, and nature is characterized 
by universal processes of developing complexity (Verwicklung) and of 
decomposition (Abwicklung). The former processes are illustrated in 
the uniting of electrons to form atoms, of atoms to form molecules, 
of molecules to form simple cells, and so on; the latter are illustrated 
at the higher levels in the phenomenon of death and at the lower levels 
in radioactivity. In this hierarchy of forms, however, there is no 
distinct break. Though we usually speak of living beings as substances 
of higher degree complexity, a somewhat more generous usage permits 
us to say that living beings are any substances which preserve their 
characteristic level of complexity. “Even an atom lives so long as it 
preserves itself as an atom; it dies when it breaks up into its elec- 
trons” (64). 

Though the arguments from “natural philosophy” contain many 
loopholes from the point of view of convincing logic, they are often 
very ingenious. The more detailed arguments from biology, morphol- 
ogy, systematics, ontogeny, paleontology, phylogeny, stratigraphy, bio- 
geography, and paleoclimatology (to each of which a chapter is de- 
voted) indicate, so far as the reviewer is capable of judging, com- 
petence in a wide range of fields. They attempt to show in general that 
the theory of repeated spontaneous generation explains a large number 
of data which on the traditional theory are completely unaccounted 
for. Though the book is a bit repetitious it succeeds reasonably well 
in its acknowledged attempt to present this interesting problem to the 
reader who is “cultured” but not well trained in the special sciences. 


A. CorNELius BENJAMIN 
University oF Cu1caco 


A History of Social Philosophy. By Cuartes A. Ettwoop. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. XIV, 582. 
This volume is a useful textbook on the history of Social Philosophy. 
The author has divided the volume in three parts as follows: I. The 
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Precursors of Sociology; II. One-Sided Social Philosophers; III, The 
Sociological Movement. 

Part I begins with Plato and continues through the Medieval Church, 
Hobbes, Montesquieu, Hume to and including the 18th Century French, 
German, and English philosophers. This long span of philosophic 
effort, in so far as it is social in its implications, is called social phi- 
losophy; whereas Sociology is something different and very modern, 
“We call this the story of social philosophy, because according to the 
views of certain sociologists, scientific sociology did not begin until 
about a generation ago, although we shall see that from the time of 
Aristotle onward the social thought of our western nations was not 
unaffected by scientific methods.” The distinction intended seems to 
be that social philosophy is a label for social theory derived from a 
general philosophical position, whereas sociology is “scientific” in the 
sense of being derived empirically by investigation of one sort or 
other and uncolored by a philosophical bias. The implication, borne 
out by the rest of the book, is that sociology is therefore very superior 
to social philosophy. The reviewer recalls a remark made to him by 
the late Professor Thilly of Cornell, that modern sociology is naively 
unaware of its need for philosophic self-consciousness. However, the 
discussion on the various philosophers throughout Part I is very good 
indeed, especially for students who have not studied the history of 
philosophy. For more advanced students, Sabine’s History of Political 
Theory covers the same ground, but much more fully and thoroughly. 

In Part II the term “one-sided” is aptly used as a designation for 
the common sin of pushing a good point too far, thus oversimplifying 
the theory. The author certainly does well to include here the social 
philosophers who have tried to build their theories around some single 
point, such as superiority of race, geographical position, or economic 
motive. Hegel is included among the one-sided mainly on the ground 
of his arbitrary selection of the state as the only real social unit. 

It seems to the reviewer that the label of Part II is extensive enough 
to include much that is in Part III, but the line is drawn in order to 
give Auguste Comte an impressive send-off as the founder of modern 
sociology. Included for discussion in this Part are Herbert Spencer, 
William Graham Sumner, and Lester F. Ward. Thus the subject matter 
is not carried beyond the early years of the twentieth century, which 
seems a very odd omission in view of the contending social philosophies 
of the modern era. Professor Ellwood says, “No doubt many important 
thinkers have been omitted; but they are not important for the under- 
standing of the confusion of social philosophies that now prevails in 
our western world.” We cannot agree with this statement. It is our 
opinion that the text would be strengthened by setting forth the major 
lines of cleavage in modern social philosophy and then showing their 
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roots either in past theories or in recent social conditions or both. 

Professor Ellwood has overestimated the significance of sociology. 
This comes out in some very extravagant remarks about Comte, which 
from the standpoint of evaluation would be unacceptable to most 
philosophers and theologians. The passage speaks for itself: 

“Auguste Comte is the central figure in the history of social thought, 
just as Darwin is the central figure in biological thought. A greater 
than Comte may arise, but none has arisen as yet; for Comte did for 
science what Jesus did for religion—he socialized it. This does not 
mean that Jesus did not have many precursors, nor that Comte did not 
have many. Nor does it mean that Jesus was successful in converting 
the religious world to his point of view; or that Comte was successful 
in converting the scientific world to his point of view.” 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
CoLcaTE UNIVERSITY 


An Autobiography. By Frreprich PAutsen, Translated and edited by 
THEODOR LORENZ, with a foreword by NicHoLas Murray BuTLeEr. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. xxi, 514. 
Without doubt Frederich Paulsen had a flair for those everyday 

values by which personal growth and contentment come. His straight- 

forward story about unusually objective interests in natural beauty, 
in the elemental round of home activities, in visits with friends, and 
in members of his family, reveal the writer’s character all unawares. 

Yet he could be carefully introspective when occasion demanded. 

Primarily, however, his interest lies with events. His first real battle 

came in the early eighties, when he sought to liberalize the offerings 

of the curriculum at the gymnasium, At first his numerous articles 
which advocated moving away from the classic tradition evoked re- 
sentment on the part of officials. But Paulsen was genuinely honest. 

He had nothing in him of advantage-seeking. When he laid hold upon 

a subject he knew how to characterize that subject and win approval. 

What, he asks, is “this furious eloquence” about everything which we 

call education ? 

Thirty-three of his sixty-three years were spent as a teacher at the 
University of Berlin. He declined offers successively from Kiel, Wiirz- 
burg, Breslau, Munich, and Leipzig; this, too, in face of the fact that 
his relationships with his colleagues were not especially happy. This 
circumstance points again to his objective-mindedness. He found life 
in his home surroundings, in wide travels to unvisited beauty-spots of 
Europe, in happy intercourse with a few colleagues and students, and 
above all in his passionate love of teaching. Here at the center of 
things his art flourished, and he loved his work in just this setting. 
Even during the years of failing health, he stoutly maintained that 
lecturing always “refreshed and stimulated” him. 
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On his more personal side Paulsen might be characterized by genu- 
ineness, modesty, and a sense of gratitude. He was impatient at what- 
ever seemed associated with artificiality. Speaking of meetings where 
“interminable eloquence was expended upon the infinitesimal”, he con- 
tinues with sharpness: “The philologists omnium ordinum distinguished 
themselves above all others by endlessly chewing the cud and stub- 
bornly insisting upon what they had said; the rights and wrongs of a 
question were quite ignored, and the only thing which really mattered 
was that they had their way”. He declined invitations to lecture at 
Harvard, Yale, and Cornell “partly because I could not help feeling 
that to push oneself forward in this way smacked of arrogance or 
was at least liable to be so interpreted”. All through his life he reflects 
upon the good fortune of his lot and the kindness and thoughtfulness 
of his family, teachers, and friends. 

Part II was translated from original manuscript, and the first part 
is now out of print. A complete bibliographical index is included. This 
volume is an amazing record of a country, an era, and a great man. 

Int G. WHITCHURCH 

GaRRETT BiBLicaL INSTITUTE 


L’évolution pédagogique en France. I. Des origines a la renaissance. 
Par Emite DurKHEIM, avec une introduction par Maurice Hats- 
wacus. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. vi, 222. 

L’évolution pédagogique en France. II. De la renaissance a nos jours, 
Par Emite DurkueErm. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 228. 


These volumes contain a course of lectures given by Durkheim at 
the University of Paris from 1904-05 to the World War. The extent 
of the historical review attempted, the object of the study, and the 
restrictions imposed by the formal lecture have required a selection 
of material and an emphasis which throws into too sharp relief the 
most characteristic and most general aspects of the revolutionary 
periods in the history of education. Events and movements occur op- 
portunely, as though the modern French ideal of education acted as 
a causal factor in producing its own likeness. Indeed, Durkheim’s own 
conception of education, an education founded on the classics, but 
well-leavened with scientific knowledge, is clearly an important factor 
guiding his selection of materials and his conclusions. Educational 
movements and forms not in the direct evolutionary line are ignored 
or treated casually. In introducing the third and last period in the 
evolution of education in France, he says: 


In effect, if we consider the Carolingian age as a preliminary and 
introductory period, the road that we have traveled since the beginning 
of this study comprises two principal stages. First, the scholastic age, 
which extends from the twelfth to the fourteenth century; then the 
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humanistic age, which extends from the sixteenth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. From the first comes our scholastic organization: 
universities, faculties, colleges, grades, and examinations. From the 
second comes the system of literary instruction which has remained 
until recently the foundation of our intellectual education. A third phase 
opened at the beginning of the Revolution, in the course of which an 
attempt has been made to complete this literary instruction by adding 
a historical and scientific culture. 


Though he was concerned both with the evolution of materials of 
instruction and with the evolution of institutions, Durkheim varied 
advisedly the emphasis in the various periods under review. In the 
earlier centuries of the Middle Ages, the subject-matter and the pur- 
pose of instruction receive the closest attention. In the Cathedral 
schools the masters aimed at the training of the whole mind. Their 
interest in general forms rather than particulars reminded Durkheim 
of some modern reformers who have much the same faith in an 
encyclopedic type of education. Indeed, there may be a close parallel 
between the seven liberal arts of the Middle Ages, intended to embrace 
all knowledge, and the various divisions or fields of knowledge now 
being established in American universities and hopefully offered as a 
short-cut to scholarship. 

However, the burden of instruction soon rested on the disciplines 
of the trivium, for these were the humanities furnishing the means of 
direct knowledge of man himself, of his moral and rational nature; 
while the quadrivium was primarily devoted to the study of nature 
and hence was of secondary importance in this period. Among the 
subjects of the trivium grammar held first place, as it offered the key 
to the writings of the Church Fathers. Highly formal and somewhat 
mystical in character, the study of grammar became almost a cult 
leading directly into discussion of the relation of words and ideas, of 
the existence or non-existence of real things corresponding to words, 
and so containing the germs of the more erudite dialecticism of the 
schoolmen. 

The major part of the first volume is devoted to tracing the origin 
and evolution of the medieval university. Closely related to social 
movements in which it had its roots, the evolution of the university 
is portrayed as an expression of fundamental forces inherent in the 
social order of the time. The impulsive urge for learning, the corporate 
life of the student, the rdle of the faculty of arts, the emergence of 
examinations and scholarship-orders are all welded into an excellent 
Picture of this old institution. 

The second volume is limited to the work of the humanists, especially 
Rabelais and Erasmus, the Jesuit schools, and the educational reforms 
of the nineteenth century. Here is displayed the vitality of the classical 
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tradition, the extreme literary emphasis in the schools of France from 
the Renaissance almost to the present. This is the most characteristic 
feature of French education. 

M. L. Hutse 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Basis of Opinion. By Apr1an Coates. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1938. Pp. xviii, 462. 

Readers of a philosophical journal will need no persuading to agree 
with Mr. Coates on the value of an acceptable point of view, or basis 
of opinion, in both theoretical and practical philosophy. They may 
agree also on the general failure of academic philosophy to provide 
such a basis of opinion; they will probably agree less easily on the 
merits of the view which Mr. Coates offers. 

The prime requisite of a basis of opinion Mr. Coates holds to be 
rationality. Since “philosophy is a matter of words” (42), and since, 
vice versa, every language expresses a philosophical point of view, 
the aim is not, as some have thought, to construct a quasi-mathemati- 
cal, presupposition-less language; for that is impossible. It is rather 
to analyze carefully the common language in use, rendering explicit 
its assumptions, clarifying its use, and thus minimizing the double- 
dealing, ambiguity, and error which misuse involves. 

The point of view elaborated here is anti-metaphysical, pluralistic, 
and historical. By now there is a familiar ring to the doctrine that 
metaphysics is a result of linguistic confusion, but Mr. Coates’ varia- 
tion on the doctrine is his own. Metaphysics arises, not because of the 
failure to be scientific in philosophy, but because of the ill-considered 
efforts on the part of philosophers to be scientific where scientific 
concepts and categories are distinctly out of place. Likewise the remedy 
for metaphysics is not to extend further the categories of science, but 
instead to restrict them further by confining them to those realms in 
which they can be shown to be appropriate and clear. 

There are two fundamental realms or categories of human investi- 
gation: (1) reality, and (2) actuality or existence. The former of 
these is the category of things and events in space-time; it is co- 
extensive with the objects of perception; and it is the proper sphere 
of science. In contrast with this category of objects, actuality is the 
category of subjects, of persons, of subjective activity and existence. 
These two categories meet, not in any all-inclusive conception of the 
real universe as a whole, but “in the individual self or person, who 
both exists and perceives, thinks and acts, is both subject and object” 
(227). In opposition to those philosophies which have attempted to 
assimilate the category of actuality to the category of reality, which 
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have, for example, treated the subject as a construct of events, this 
philosophy emphasizes (1) the inescapability of both categories, and 
(2) the ultimately subordinate position of the latter with respect to 
the former. 

Since one announced aim of this book is to achieve clarity of thought 
and language, it is somewhat awkward in reviewing it to be forced 
to comment on its outstanding lack of this great virtue. This lack may 
be due in part to the fact that the language of science, history, and 
everyday life, with which Mr, Coates has been occupied, is itself 
extremely complicated, confusing, and inconsistent. At all events, 
apart from the final merits of Mr. Coates’ pluralism, to one reader at 
least the presented thought in this book is not reasonably clear, precise, 
or coherent. These defects are especially pronounced in the treatments 
of causation, the relation between scientific and historical knowledge, 
and the nature of mathematics and its relations to logic. Finally, if one 
sample of Mr. Coates’ theory of knowledge may be chosen for specific 
criticism, it is his proposed key to the solution of the problem of 
induction (88 ff.). According to him all general scientific truths are 
necessary, inasmuch as the predicate in each is implicit in the subject. 
Until 1697 all swans are white was a self-evident truth, because the 
term swan referred to the “swan of common experience”. The dis- 
coveries of that year did not render a self-evident proposition false, 
but did call for a redefinition of the term swan. Given the old defini- 
tion, it was still true that all swans were white; given the new defini- 


‘ tion, the predicate was not implied in the subject, and the proposition 


was no longer necessary. The problem of induction as herein stated 
is about as trivial as its proposed solution. The main question about 
induction is the reliability of predictions. In respect to this question the 
solution is simply beside the point. 


FREDERICK L. WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Spirit of Voltaire. By Norman L. Torrey. New York, Columbia 

University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 314. 

This volume is not intended to be a full-length portrait or a bio- 
graphy. It is a brief and sympathetic interpretation of Voltaire’s per- 
sonality and thought, which have been often obscured by misunder- 
standings and prejudices. 

If I may mention first what seem to me two defects, I should ask: 
Does not Professor Torrey’s very natural sympathy for Voltaire lead 
him at times quite unconsciously to pass lightly over the very human 
weaknesses of the Patriarch of Ferney, while on the contrary bearing 
down too severely upon the very different personality of Rousseau, 
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whose spirit he finds less congenial? However this may be, the book 
does, beyond question, make important contributions to our under- 
standing of Voltaire. 

Professor Torrey’s years of research give him a significant ad- 
vantage over Alfred Noyes, for example, in those cases where Voltaire 
was writing merely what he thought he could with fair safety put 
before the general public. “When he was confessing rather than pro- 
fessing”, says Professor Torrey, Voltaire “made it clear that there 
was no particular Providence, no good or evil in the eyes of God” 
(243). Similarly, as Voltaire told Boswell at Ferney, he could not 
console himself with a real belief in immortality. Even the mild em- 
phasis upon hope at the end of the Poéme sur le désastre de Lisbonne, 
cannot be interpreted as Alfred Noyes interprets it (Voltaire, New 
York, 1936, 466), without realizing that this conclusion was added to 
meet criticisms of Pastor Bertrand of Berne. The Correspondence, in 
this connection, is often more revealing and more trustworthy than 
the major works themselves. It is one of Professor Torrey’s very great 
merits that he has no disposition to make Voltaire orthodox. 

From a safe distance in time or place, it is all-too-easy for us to 
condemn Voltaire’s tactical duplicity. Professor Torrey frankly holds 
that it was “far better for the world” that Voltaire “should lie and 
live” (122) than that he should have been wholly frank and honest. 
He “could have purchased complete personal integrity only at the 
price of martyrdom” (139). Or he might have been early silenced, 
as Professor Torrey believes Rousseau was (227). 

In his firm belief in the primacy of human welfare and justice, 
independent of supernatural sanctions, Voltaire, says Professor Tor- 
rey, was essentially a humanist. We should not be misled in our 
interpretation by Voltaire’s tenuous and theoretical deism. On the 
other hand, he was not without certain tendencies which might well 
be called mystical. In his theory of human action, Voltaire, in his 
later years, came to be a thorough-going determinist. 

In periods of increasing fanaticism, such as that in which much of 
the world finds itself today, Professor Torrey believes that “genera- 
tions will turn again to the spirit of Voltaire” (284). It is very clearly 
with such a hope in mind that this book has been written. 

Grorce R. Havens 


Out1o State UNIVERSITY 
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DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Studies in the History of Political Philosophy before and after Rousseau. 
By C. E. VAuGHan. Edited by A. G. Lirtte. 2 vols. Manchester, Man- 
chester University Press, 1939. Pp. xxx, 364; xx, 6*, 336. 

This is a new and cheaper reprint, apparently from the same plates, of 
the edition published in 1925, which was reviewed at length in the Philo- 
sophical Review, XXXVI, 89-90. Of the two volumes the first deals with 
Hobbes, Locke, Spinoza, Montesquieu, and Hume; the second with Burke, 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Comte, and Mazzini. The introduction to Vaughan’s 
edition of Rousseau’s Political Writings would therefore fall between the 
volumes and complete the series of studies. Vaughan’s point of view might 
be described as “literary”; that is, it rarely takes account of institutions or 
circumstances. In his philosophy he followed closely his cousin and teacher, 
T. H. Green, who doubtless first aroused his interest in the subject. 
Vaughan’s scholarship was meticulously accurate. The essays in the second 
volume are somewhat fragmentary, having failed of revision before the 
author’s death. It is an excellent thing that the University of Manchester 
has been able to bring these studies into a form such that they may be 
possessed by persons or libraries hardly opulent enough to buy the original 
edition. 

Grorce H. SABINE 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Social Function of Science. By J. D. Bernat. New York, The Mac- 

millan Company, 1939. Pp. xviii, 482. 

A significant phase of contemporary thought is the critical examination 
of the function of science in society. Technological unemployment and 
preparations for war have shown that the application of science may destroy 
social values. Scientists have become concerned about the future of their 
profession and are reflecting upon the social implications of their achieve- 
ments. One of the leaders of this movement in Great Britain is the able 
physicist J. D. Bernal, the author of the book under review. In a historical 
chapter he illustrates the thesis that science develops in response to practical 
needs. Military needs, the requirements of navigation, and the technical 
problems of manufacturing stimulated modern science. The author dis- 
cusses scientific organizations, education, capitalistic exploitation of science 
in industry, and the position of science throughout the world. He finds that 
except in the U.S.S.R. science is not adequately utilized to serve society: 
funds are inadequate, organization is inefficient, and there is restrictive 
control by monopolies. He outlines improved methods of organization, 
communication, and finance. His extraordinary grasp of the frontiers of 
the several sciences is exhibited in his sketches of unsolved problems and 
in his forecasts of how science may improve the food, clothing, housing, 
health, and industrial methods of man. The work is an encyclopedia of 
interesting information. The reviewer believes that the author does not 
adequately recognize the value of science for the satisfaction of intrinsic 
curiosity, 

V. F. Lenzen 


University oF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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Sie vos non vobis. Volume I. Per Aucusto Guzzo. Napoli, Luigi Loffredo, 

1939. Pp. vii, 304. 

If it is true that German thought revolves about the categorical imperative, 
it is no less true that Italian speculation tends toward the philosophical 
interpretation of history. To this rule Augusto Guzzo adds fresh evidence 
in a book which suggests St. Augustine’s De magistro colored by German 
Idealism. In brief, response to value rests upon a recognition (riconosci- 
mento) which excites an interpretation in time. The intention of human 
value, the deliberate election of worth, by which man is man, is the affirma- 
tion of good against evil. Since the interior conscience teaches reminiscently 
and searches for an analogue of its worth, each man is provoked by the 
interior conscience to respond expressively with an instance of work. 
‘Ideality’ as ‘validity’ is expressed as an act that transcends time which is 
the existence of fact, and such transcendence is ‘eternity’. At a time when 
thought seems preoccupied with matters sub specie generationis, it is, I 
think, provocative to find a book which recognizes that homo faber is an 
image and agent within homo sapiens. 


Georce G. LECKIE 
St. Joun’s CoLiece 


Geist und Sein. Von HermMAN SCHMALENBACH, Basel, Haus zum Falken, 

1939. Pp. vii, 328. 

This volume by Professor Schmalenbach of the University of Basel is 
the first in a series to be entitled Philosophia Universalis. The work is 
divided into three main parts (each of which is subdivided into chapters 
and subsections) which deal with “Intentionality and Dynamics”, “Symbol 
and Logos”, and “Problems of Metaphysics and Anthropology” respectively. 
The book as a whole is verbose in style and the author’s method of number- 
ing his paragraphs is not conducive to continuous reading. According to 
Prof. Schmalenbach the presupposition of all philosophy is “that everything 
which is known is known only through its being known”. There is an 
essential polarity in all meaning, such that “there is no meaning (Meinen) 
without something meant (Gemeintes) and nothing is meant without mean- 
ing”. Consciousness is not merely an accompaniment of actuality but is 
rather a form of doing which manifests existence and hence has practical 
significance. This polarity of meaning and consciousness, he concludes, ac- 
counts for the fact that a person is never without some relation to reality 
and the meaning of Logos. 


D. BIDNEY 
Yate UNIVERSITY 


A Short History of Political Thinking. By Paut W. Warp. Chapel Hill, 

The University of North Carolina Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 127. 

To write a history of political theory from Socrates to Hitler is a task 
requiring both erudition and considerable courage when attempted by one 
man. To write it significantly in a hundred and seventeen small pages is 
impossible, especially when the discussion of ideas is accompanied by an 
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account of the political history of the periods covered and some biographical 
details about the main writers. The author probably recognizes that brevity 
precludes either accuracy or adequacy, so that it would be profitless to 
criticise the choice of material, the exposition of doctrines, or the interpre- 
tation of historical events. The book is intended for general reading, or for 
use as a text supplementing source readings, or as a “review manual” for 
advanced students. Perhaps it will meet the needs of those who wish to 
devote, say, two or three hours to the history of political thought. 
Henry J. BIrreERMANN 
Oun10 StaTE UNIVERSITY 


La fot des éclairés. By Laptstas Wirtwickt. Translated from Polish into 
French by Iza DAmpska. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 232. 


In a study of the faith of persons whom he calls “enlightened”, i.¢., those 
who have had a college training and have given proof of an average degree 
of intelligence, the author attempts to answer two questions. First, what is 
their intellectual attitude toward the content of faith? Second, how does 
this same content bear upon their emotional life? In the first place, some 
maintain toward the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church an attitude of 
sincere conviction in regard to their truth. Others, with a wider range of 
intelligence and knowledge, profess merely to hold suppositions (Annah- 
men). Recognizing the difficulties in a complete acceptance of dogmas, 
they have by acts of volition attempted to convince themselves of their 
truth. By certain religious practices, prayers, and an avoidance of dangerous 
thoughts, these suppositions seem momentarily changed into convictions. 
In the second place, believers manifest a type of double moral reaction. 
Applied to living men, their attitude contains both eulogy and condemnation. 
When applied to beings surrounded with religious veneration, believers 
praise with closed eyes that which they would condemn outside of this 
religious domain. 


IrL WHITCHURCH 
Garrett Bisricat INstITuTE 


Discover Yourself. By Paut Brunton. 1939, New York, E. P. Dutton & 

Co. Pp. 315. 

This is an unusual book. The author, after extensive travel in the Orient, 
intensive research, and profound meditation, thinks that he has “discov- 
ered himself”, as well as the Over Self, and many other secrets of the 
universe. He believes in miracles, and occult powers, but attaches little 
importance to either. He professes to show how, in a simple practical way, 
busy Occidentals, without abandoning their ordinary pursuits, can practise 
Yoga and gain inward happiness as well as mystical insight into ultimate 
reality. Most of his metaphysics is nonsense. His interpretation of the life 
and thought of the historic Jesus is fantastic. However, he is always 
entertaining, and some of his advice is good. 


WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 
DartmMoutH CoLLEcE 
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Perpetual Peace. By IMMANUEL KAnrt. With an Introduction by NicHoxas 
Murray Butter. New York, Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 68, 


This edition of Kant’s famous essay follows the text of the first English 
translation which was published at London in 1706, the year following the 
appearance of the work. Students of Kant’s philosophy are indebted to the 
Columbia University Press for presenting the essay in such attractive and 
convenient form. In his short Introduction, President Butler says that the 
work “is a true gospel of wisdom and of hope”. This is high praise, but 
not undeserved. To the extent this edition of the essay causes it to be more 
generally read and pondered, to that extent it will aid in bringing sanity 
into the current maelstrom of political madness. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


Philosophy in America from the Puritans to James. With Representative 
Selections. By PAut Russett ANDERSON and Max Haro.p Fiscu. New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1939. Pp. xiv, 570. : 


This is a very useful anthology for students of American thought in all 
of its phases, philosophical, social, and literary. It presents in convenient 
form much original material not readily available elsewhere, and the selec- 
tion of the material has been made with good judgment. Of course, much 
that might have been included has necessarily been omitted; but nothing 
has been included which should have been left out. Especially valuable are 
some of the earlier documents which hitherto have been unavailable except 
to a limited number of students. The selections are grouped under four 
headings as follows: Colonial Thought, The Age of Reason, Transcen- 
dentalism and Evolution, and The Emergence of Contemporary Issues. A 
helpful Introduction is provided by the editors for each Part, and | a 
sixteen-page general bibliography is appended to the volume. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Rhyme of Reason. By Rocer W. Hotmes. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1939. Pp. xvi, 516. 


The distinctive quality of this fascinating introduction to Logic is the 
spirit in which it is written. The author undertakes to convince the student 
that logic, though it demands much effort for mastery, is fun, and in addi- 
tion, very important. Appeal to the wide-spread interest in games pervades 
the book. The author’s keen sense of humor and his lively style, rich in 
illustrations from life, and especially from the life of college students, 
should do much to arouse and hold the interest of the student. Lest it be 
feared that substance is sacrificed to appeal to interest, it must be added 
that everything found in the usual modern text-book in logic, including the 
calculus of propositions and classes, is here, though always presented in 
a novel way. In contrast to some recent texts which devote major attention 
to scientific method, here formal logic in its modern interpretation, inspired 
by the Principia Mathematica, is stressed, without neglect however of 
scientific method. The fourth part of the book is devoted to the logic of 
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creative and maturing thought as a complement to deductive logic. The 
history of philosophy is adduced as an example of how thought matures 
in the race and may contribute to its maturing in the individual. The book 
abounds in helpful diagrams, and the appendix contains many interesting 
and relevant problems for each chapter. 
CorNELIus Krust 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Indétermination et création. Par Leone Vivante. Traduit [from the Italian] 
par Lorenzo Ercore Lanza. Paris, Fernand Sorlot, 1939. Pp. 272. 


M. Vivante devotes the first part (approximately half) of this book to 
a refutation of objections, scientific, philosophical, and theological, to the 
concept of liberty. He finds that many of the objections are tacitly based 
on the supposed unreality of time (1.e., concrete, psychological time, Berg- 
son’s durée). The second part is devoted to an exposition of his type of 
indeterminism ; the third, to a ‘demonstration’ of it. He finds reality not in 
objective existence, where everything is determined by exterior causes, but 
in the inner experience of activity, where there is self-causation. But this 
inner activity must be taken in its own right, not as due to some agent or 
self, and its indetermination is not chance but richness of real possibilities. 
The truly real is not the wholly actual, but a union of actual and non- 
actual, the virtual. The infinite richness of the spiritual realm is due to 
this fact, that it embraces an infinite wealth of real possibilities. M. Vivante 
draws his positive arguments from the immediate experience of voluntary 
activity, from artistic illumination, the creativity of all thought, and the 
sense of moral responsibility (resting on the sense of inner initiative). 

Everett W. HALL 

StanForp UNIVERSITY 


The Old Faiths Perish. By Jay W1tL1AM Hupson. New York, D. Appleton- 

Century Co., 1939. Pp. 302. 

This book makes an effort to clarify some of the confusions evident in 
contemporary religious faith, especially that confusion resulting from the 
apparent conflict of science and religion. The argument leads to a pantheism 
that appears amicably to resolve all the difficulties. It is engagingly written 
and should be attractive to the lay reader. 

J. R. CressweELi 

WEsT VirGINIA UNIVERSITY 


Lintelligence créatrice. Par Henry Mavir. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 155. 


The main thesis of this Bergsonian essay is that intuition and intelligence, 
in several undistinguished senses of both terms, are not only compatible 
but mutually support each other. At the end, they are a unity (152). In- 
tuition is still the more honorific term: “L’intuition est l’effort victorieux 
de intelligence créatrice” (72). But intelligence is at least creative and 
Progressive (93 ff.), as all life is optimistically assumed to be from this 
spiritualistic point of view. Science is an instrument whose function it is 
“to prepare the intellectual and material means of action of a better hu- 
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manity” (112). The reader may find that this makes science superfluous, 
since Pélan vitale guarantees progress (106). Psychologism, rhetoric, and 
sentimental optimism abound. The book adds only to our knowledge of 
how charmingly a French philosopher can write without coming to grips 
with any of the logical difficulties of intuitionism. 
Puitip PAUL WIENER 
CoLLEGE oF THE City oF New York 


The Gita: A Critique. By P. NarAsIMHAM. Madras, The Huxley Press, 

1939. Pp. vi, 272. 

In an age when religion once more is turned over to ethics and pacifism 
has become the highest concern, the supermoral spiritual doctrines of 
mankind’s great religions are bound to be misinterpreted and then re- 
jected. The treatment which the Bhagavadgita has found in recent years 
is characteristic of this attitude. While Rudolf Otto in his most regrettable 
essay on the Gita stresses the importance of the heroic warlike spirit of 
Krishna, Narasimham now goes even further and blames just the most 
famous parts of the Gita for being murderous: “To put such a doctrine of 
murder with philosophic impunity into the mouth of Sri Krishna is cer- 
tainly a slander of the first magnitude” (17). Narasimham sees merely an 
“escape” in the Gita-doctrines, he thinks that “Arjuna’s real problem is 
not answered at all” (261), and he asks whether or not “a better situation 
and a more leisured opportunity could have been chosen by the author” (4) 
to introduce those teachings. All this shows that the paradigmatic character 


of the battlefield-problem has been completely misunderstood—as if the * 


question of the Gita really were the right of war and not, rather, the 
achievement of karmalessness through doing one’s duty, be it whatever it 
may (see Gita 3, 4). 
FRIEDRICH SPIEGELBERG 
CoLtuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Lévolution de la pensée kantienne. Par HERMAN J.DE VLEESHAUWER 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. 220. 

In this book the author gives a summary statement of his three-volume 
work: La deduction transcendantale dans oeuvre de Kant. He might have 
subtitled this treatise The Unity of Kant’s Thought; for he believes that 
Kant’s thought has unity. Interpretations which see in him a philosopher 
who changed his views every decade must therefore be replaced by one 
which sees in him a man who “poursuivait sans relache un dessein unique 
et précis”. Such an account Professor Vleeschauwer proposes to give. His 
aim, however, is not to expound Kant’s doctrine or to explain obscure pas- 
sages in his works. This he leaves to philosophers. He desires to be the 
historian of a great system and of a great mind. And since Kant had this 
system constantly in mind, he must not be regarded as a Prussian Hume 
but as a man who wished to establish metaphysics on a sound basis. Hume 
was not the cause of Kant’s rebellion against the Wolfian-Leibnizian meta- 
physics. The forces responsible for that were: (1) the debate on the 
continent over the Leibnizian versus the Newtonian conception of space; 
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(2) the quest for the basic elements in our knowledge. Prominent names 
in this discuSsion were Crusius, Euler, Béguelin, and Lambert. Crusius was 
the keen critic of Wolf; he raised the question of Elementarbegriffe. 
Béguelin had expressed himself (in 1755) on the first principles of meta- 
physics, In his Newes Organon Lambert had undertaken to determine the 
Elementarbegriffe. These discussions were not without effect on Kant; 
whereas Hume played no role in the development of his thought (42, cf. 
6). ’Evolution de la pensée Kantienne is a book which students of Kant 
will find both interesting and informative. It deserves serious consideration. 


ApAM ALLES 
Ou1o WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


What Is Democracy? By Joun Dewey, Boyp H. Bone, T. V. Smiru. Co- 
operative Books, Series I, Number 2. Norman, Oklahoma, Cooperative 
Books, 1939. Pp. 35. 

This book contains three short essays dealing with the restatement of 
liberalism in a form at present tenable and persuasive. Professor Dewey 
identifies liberalism with an experimental attitude toward social questions, 
in contrast with the impatience that he attributes to radicals. Professor 
Bode, with special reference to education, identifies democracy with stu- 
dents’ self-development. Professor Smith proposes the practical expedient, 
as an agency of effective liberalism in politics, of bringing professional 
associations and other groups of skilled workers more directly into rela- 
tion with politicians. 


Gerorce H. SABINE 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The Man versus the State as a Present Issue. By J. H. Mutrweap, London, 

George Allen and Unwin, 1939. Pp. 31. 

This pamphlet is the Herbert Spencer Lecture at Oxford, delivered on 
March 2, 1939. The printed text has evidently been somewhat changed from 
that orally delivered, because of the German annexation of Czechoslovakia. 
Professor Muirhead defends Hegel against the charge of having been the 
philosophical protagonist of fascism and argues that the present evil state 
of European politics follows from a loss of belief in the reality of a moral 
order. 


Gerorce H. SABINE 
CornELL UNIVERSITY 


A Personalist Manifesto. By EMMANUEL Mounter. Translated from the 
French by Monks of St. John’s Abbey. New York, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1938. Pp. xxii, 208. 


The author states that the term personalist applies “to any doctrine or 
any civilization that affirms the primacy of the human person over material 
necessities and over the whole complex of implements man needs for the 
development of his person”. Personalism is a confession of faith, a de- 
termination of will, or a definite decision to place personality above every- 
thing else in this world. Personalism “rejects both the aristocratic idea 
that differentiates men according to surface norms, and the democratic idea 
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that ignores the interior principle of freedom and singularity.” Personalism 
gives the true perspective of both. It is interesting to note that the author 
does not reject the idea of violence in the promotion of personalism. When 
the new forms are sufficiently mature to replace those of the diseased 
order, there can be no valid reason for refusing to use violence, if “it 
becomes evident that the change can be brought about only by violence. , , , 
But violence must be the last necessity. If it is prematurely employed or 
systematically encouraged it can only deform and compromise the final 
result.” 


PETER Epp 
Oun10 State UNIVERSITY 


The Life of J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist. 
By Joun O. Evyen. Minneapolis, The Lutheran Free Church Publishing 
Company, 1938. Pp. 536. 

This volume is not merely a biography; it is at the same time the study 
of a whole cultural period as it found its expression in the exceptionally 
well trained mind of a man who was a theologian, a philosopher, and a 
sociologist. Most of Stuckenberg’s works are out of print and the present 
volume contains a summary of the more important ones. His biography, 
in the words of the author, “has something to say to the man of academic 
walks, as well as to laborers that toil. It has a message from the battlefield 
as well as the pulpit and platform.” 


PeTer Epp 
Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Pascal. Sa vie, son oeuvre, avec un exposé de sa philosophie. Par Anpre 

Cresson. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1939. Pp. iv, 126. 

This is a well done little introduction to Pascal, in Emile Bréhier’s series, 
“Philosophes”. It contains twenty-four pages of Life; fifty pages of ex- 
tracts, and forty-two pages on “La philosophie”. The last is an admirable 
summary of Pascal’s philosophy; not novel, but novelty would have been 
out of place. 


Morrts BIsHOP 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The following books have been received: 


The Arts and the Art of Criticism. By THroporE Meyer GREENE. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. xxx, 690. 

The X of Psychology. An Essay on the Problem of the Science of Mind. 
By Pures Mason. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii, 216. 

Wisdom in Conduct. An Introduction to Ethics. By CurtstopHER BRowNE 
Garnett, Jr. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xvi, 458. 

Philo and the Oral Law. The Philonic Interpretation of Biblical Law in 
Relation to the Palestinian Halakah. By Samuet Berxrn. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 292. 
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The Development of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1940. Pp. x, 564. 

Religion for Free Minds. By Juttus Sreetye Brxter. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1939. Pp. xiv, 248. 

The Knowledge of God. By D. Etton Truestoop. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939. Pp. xiv, 208. 

The Life and Philosophy of Johann Gottfried Herder. By F. MCEACuHRAN. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. x, 100. 

Where Theosophy and Science Meet, IV: Some Practical Applications. 
Edited by D. D. Kanca. Adyar, Madras, India, The Adyar Library 
Association, 1939. Pp. lxx, 224. 

Exercises in Reasoning. With an Outline of Logic. By Rocer W. Hotmes. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 132. 

The Nature of the World. An Essay in Phenomenalist Metaphysics. By 
W. T. Stace. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1940, Pp. viii, 262. 

Civilization in East and West. An Introduction to the Study of Human 
Progress. By H. N. Spatptinc. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1939. Pp. xvi, 334. 

The Problem of Matter and Form in the De ente et essentia of Thomas 
Aquinas. By Joun Goueen. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Pp. viii, 138. 

Jonathan Edwards, 1703-1758. A Biography. By Ota ExizaBeTH WINSLOW. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xiv, 406. 

The Human Enterprise. An Attempt to Relate Philosophy to Daily Life. 
By M. C. Orro. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Pp. xiv, 386. 

Philosophie und Politik. Von MAXIMILIAN Beck. Ziirich, New York, Europa 
Verlag, 1938. Pp. 120. 

Jean-Louis Claparéde: reflets de sa vie. Présentation par CHARLES 
Baupoutn. Nouvelle édition. Neuchatel et Paris, Delachaux & Niestlé 
S.A., 1939. Pp. 154. 

Fisikalads pasaules izpratnes bitiba. Epalleliska viedokla pamatojums, By 
A. Janeks. Riga, 1939. Pp. 20. 











NOTES 


The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy 
and Psychology was held at Tulane University, March 21-23. Two sessions 
were devoted to discussion of philosophical topics, and three to psycho- 
logical topics. In addition, there were a symposium in the philosophy of 
science and a Round Table on psychological research in civil aeronautics, 
The presidential address on “Mathematical Logic and Aesthetics” was de- 
livered by Professor Marjorie S. Harris of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College. 


A Far Eastern Institute sponsored by the Summer School of Harvard 
University, the Harvard-Yenching Institute, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies, will be held at Harvard University July 1 to August 
10, 1940. Courses on the history of the Chinese and Japanese cultures will 
be offered. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held December 28 and 29, at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D.C. The general subject of discussion was The 
Philosophy of the State. 


The Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy was held at the 
University of Washington, December 27-28, 1939. Discussion centered on 
the teaching of social philosophy, the place of philosophy in the college 
curriculum, and the work of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in its relation to the teaching of 
philosophy in colleges and universities. 


Professor Etienne Gilson has been appointed Visiting Professor of 
Philosophy on the Mahlon Powell Foundation at Indiana University. Pro- 
fessor Gilson delivered a series of four lectures during the week of March 
3 on the general topic, God and Philosophy. The special topics of the four 
lectures were: God and Greek Philosophy, God and Christian Philosophy, 
God and Modern Philosophy, and The Contemporary Problem of God. 


Dr. Erich Frank, the well-known German scholar, has been appointed 
as a special lecturer in philosophy at Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore for 
the second semester of the current year. 


Charles Augustus Strong died at Fiesole, Italy, on January 23, 1940, 
in his seventy-seventh year. He established a trust fund, to be known as 
the Philosophical Fellowship Fund, for “the promotion and encouragement 
of philosophical and scientific research throughout the world”. Bertrand 
Russell, G. E. Moore, and Julian Huxley were named trustees of the fund. 


David F. Swenson, Professor of Philosophy, University of Minnesota, 
died in Florida on February 11, in his sixty-fifth year. 


Edward G. Spaulding, Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University, 
died on January 31, in his sixty-seventh year. 
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The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrnp XLIX 193: G. F. Stout, The Philosophy of Samuel Alexander 
(1); D. R. Cousin, Perpetual Assurance (I); A, A. Luce, Development 
within Berkeley’s Commonplace Book; Winston H. F. Barnes, Did 
Berkeley Misunderstand Locke?; R. L. Goodstein, On Von Mises’ Theory 
of Probability. 

PuitosopHy XV 57: J. H. Muirhead, With Whom Are We At War?; 
H. H. Price, The Permanent Significance of Hume’s Philosophy; Clement 
C. F. Webb, Ethics, Christianity, and Nationalism; 7. M. Knox, Hegel 
and Prussianism; H. D. Lewis, Is There a Social Contract? (I). 

Tue JourNAL OF PuoitosopHy XXXVII 1: Theodore W. Adorno, Hus- 
serl and the Problem of Idealism. 2: J. R. Kantor, Postulates for a Logic 
of Specificity; Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Responsibility, Freedom, and 
Causality; or, The Dilemma of Determinism or Indeterminism. 3: Otis 
Lee, Instrumentalism and Action. 4: Isabel P. Creed, The Justification of 
the Habit of Induction; Hans Reichenbach, On the Justification of Induc- 
tion. 5: W. T. Bush, Concerning the Concept of Pattern. 

Eruics L 2: Edgar Bohenheimer, Power and Law: A Study of the 
Concept of Law; Ewart Lewis, Natural Law and Expediency in Medieval 
Political Theory; Harvey Pinney, The Structure of Social Action. 

PuHILosopHY OF SciENCE VII 1: William Marias Malisoff, What Is a 
Monad?; Otis Lee, Philosophy and Science; Arthur Lapan, The Purpose 
of Philosophy; David L. Miller, Two Kinds of Certainty; P. W. Bridg- 
man, Science: Public or Private?; J. E. Turner, The Distinction between 
“Mechanics” and “Mechanism”; Thomas A. Goudge, Peirce’s Treatment 
of Induction; Ernest Nagel, Charles S. Peirce, Pioneer of Modern Em- 
piricism ; Bruce Waters, Particulars, Universals and Verification; Laurence 
J, Lafleur, The Fluxive Fallacy; A. V. Bushkovitch, Some Consequences 
of the Positivistic Interpretation of Physics; Karl H. Niebyl, Modern 
Mathematics and Some Problems of Quantity, Quality, and Motion in 
Economic Analysis; Edgar Zilsel, History and Biological Evolution. 

SoctaL Researcu VII 1: Joseph Florin and John H. Herz, Bolshevist 
and National Socialist Doctrines of International Law (A Case Study 
of the Function of Social Science in the Totalitarian Dictatorship) ; Hans 
Neisser, The Economics of the Short Run (Remarks on John R. Hicks’ 
“Value and Capital”) ; Charles A. Gulick, Jr., and Alexander Gerschenkron, 
Errors and Traditions (Remarks on Ernst Karl Winter’s article, “The 
Rise and Fall of Austrian Labor”); Fritz Kaufmann, In Memoriam Ed- 
mund Husserl (April 8, 1859-April 27, 1938) ; Etta Friedlander, Education 
in the Workers’ Schools of New York City (Note). 

THE Review or Potrrics II 1: W. Y. Elliott, The Pragmatic Revolt in 
Politics; Charles C. Miltner, Some Moral Aspects of Neutrality; N. N. 
Alexeiev, Modern Culture and the New European War; Ernst Fraenkel, 
German-Russian Relations Since 1918; Yves R. Simon, Work and Work- 
man; Patrick F. Quinn, Agrarianism and the Jeffersonian Philosophy; 
Charles N. R. McCoy, American Federalism—Theory and Practice. 

Tue Hissert JournaL XXXVIII 2: L. P. Jacks, Mr. Wells on the Fate 
of Homo Sapiens; Paul Van Schilfgaarde, The Pathway to World-Unity ; 
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R. A. Edwards, Perplexities of the Church in War-Time; W. G. De 
Burgh, Sources of Present World-Trouble: I. The Abuse of Knowledge; 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Sources of Present World-Trouble: II. Miscarriage 
of Good Intentions; F. H. Heinemann, The Unstable Mind of the German 
Nation; James D. Smart, The Irrelevance of Natural Theology to the 
Christian Religion; John Murray, Education for Democracy; Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, The Will in Buddhism; Richard Tute, Space-Time: A Link be- 
tween Religion and Science; James Moffatt, Survey of Recent Theological 
Literature. 

THE JouRNAL oF Reticion XX 1: Erwin R. Goodenough, The Funda- 
mental Motif of Christianity; Wilhelm Pauck, National Socialism and 
Christianity: Can They Be Reconciled?; Howard Ioan Fielding, John 
Adams: Puritan, Deist, Humanist; Elizabeth P. Lam, Does Macmurray 
Understand Marx? 

Tue Review or REticion IV 2: Caroline A. F. Rhys Davids, Poems by 
Monk and Nun; Douglas Clyde Macintosh, Is Theology Reducible to 
Mythology?; Paul L. Lehmann, The Authority of the Church and Free- 
dom; E. McClung Fleming, Symbol and Myth in Religion. 3: Otto Georg 
von Simson, The Bamberg Rider; Fred V. Winnett, Primitive Arabian 
and Semitic Religion; Theophile James Meek, Primitive Monotheism and 
the Religion of Moses; Reinhold Niebuhr, A Reply to Professor Macintosh, 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL Review XXII 1: Donald B. Aldrich, Beneath 
our Democratic Processes—a Spiritual Impulse?; Alexander C. Zabriskie, 
The Permanent Significance of Evangelicalism in the Episcopal Church; 
Randolph Crump Miller, The New Naturalism and Christianity; John A. F. 
Maynard, The Church as a Fellowship (Church Congress Syllabus iv. 3); 
Sherman E. Johnson, Notes and Comments. 

THe Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review XXXIII 1: Martin P. Nilsson, 
The Origin of Belief Among the Greeks in the Divinity of the Heavenly 
Bodies; Kurt Latte, The Coming of the Pythia; G. A. Harrer, Saul Who 
Also Is Called Paul; Julius Seelye Bixler, The Contribution of E-xistens- 
Philosophie; Herbert Jennings Rose, Hephaistion of Thebes and Chris- 
tianity. 

SpecuLtum XV 1: A. C. L. Brown, Arthur’s Loss of Queen and King- 
dom; B. Wilkinson, The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381; J. W. Spargo, Chaucer's 
Love-Days; J. L. La Monte, Some Problems in Crusading Historiography; 
J. R. Strayer, Laicization of French and English Society in the Thirteenth 
Century; W. von Wartburg, The Localization of the Capitulare de Villis; 
Carl Selmer, An Unpublished Collection of Psuedo-Aristotelian Paroimiat; 
A. P. McKinlay, Membra Disiecta of Manuscripts of Arator. 

Anatysis VII 1: M. Black, Comments on a Recent Version of Phe- 
nomenalism; M. A. Cunningham, The Justification of Induction; Casimir 
Lewy, Some Notes on Assertion; H. B. Acton, Moral Knowledge. 

JOURNAL OF THE History oF Ipeas I 1: Arthur O. Lovejoy, Reflections 
on the History of Ideas; Bertrand Russell, Byron and the Modern World; 
Gilbert Chinard, Polybius and the American Constitution; Louis B. Wright, 
The Significance of Religious Writings in the English Renaissance; Hans 
Kohn, The Genesis of English Nationalism; Robert R. Palmer, French 
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Nationalism before the Revolution; Glanville Downey, Abstract Ideas in 
the Mosaics of Antioch; Edgar Zilsel, Copernicus and Mechanics. 

JewtsH Socrat Srupres II 1: Eisig Silberschlag, Recent Trends in 
Hebrew Literature; Mark Wischnitzer, Jewish Emigration from Germany 
1933-1938; Robert Anchel, The Early History of the Jewish Quarters in 
Paris; Jacob Loft, Jewish Workers in the New York City Men’s Clothing 
Industry; H. L. Lurie, On the Use of the Term “Non-Jewish” in Jewish 
Statistics. 

Tue AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PuiLosopHy XVII 3: 
J. A. Passmore, Philosophy and Science; G. W. Paton, Psychology in Re- 
lation to the Law; S. Fink, Sense-Perception and Psychoanalysis; Richard 
Want, Psychoanalysis and Religion; A. Boyce Gibson, Ethics and Logic; 
John Anderson, Logic and Experience; Joyce Burgmann, The Effect of 
Distraction, both Manual and Mental, on the Ergograph Curve. 

Tue British JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXX 3: Obituary Notice, Sig- 
mund Freud, 1856-1939; George Humphrey, The Problem of the Direc- 
tion of Thought; R. W. Pickford, Social Psychology and Some Problems 
of Artistic Culture; Christian A. Ruckmick, Fatigue in Terms of the 
Electrodermal Response; L. I. Strozecka, The Influence of Sound upon 
Achromatic Contrast; J. Crewdson and O. L. Zangwill, A Note on Tactual 
Perception in a Blind Subject; W. Stephenson, Two Contributions to the 
Theory of Mental Testing. II. A Statistical Regard of Performance; 
David A. Walker, Answer-Pattern and Score-Scatter in Tests and 
Examinations. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLocy LIII 1: K. M. Dallenbach, 
Margaret Floy Washburn, 1871-1939; M. Bentley, E. G. Boring, K. M. 
Dallenbach, The Editorial Board; M. F. Martin, The Psychological Con- 
tributions of Margaret Floy Washburn; P. Kambouropoulou, A Bibliog- 
raphy of the Writings of Margaret Floy Washburn, 1928-1939; C. D. 
Leatherman, The Limits of Toleration for Simultaneity in the Complica- 
tion Experiment; M. B. Hubbell, Configurational Properties Considered 
‘Good’ by Naive Subjects; J. M. Willmann, An Analysis of Humor and 
Laughter; R. H. Seashore, An Experimental and Theoretical Analysis of 
Fine Motor Skills; B. J. Lindberg, Suggestibility in Different Personality 
Types; A. H. Holway and E. G. Boring, The Moon Il!lusion and the Angle 
of Regard; G. L. Freeman, A Method of Inducing Frustration in Human 
Subjects and Its Influence upon Palmar Skin Resistance. 

PsycHo.LocicaAL Review XLVII 1: Helen Peak, The Time Order Error 
in Successive Judgments and in Reflexes. III. Time Error Theories; 
Harold H. Anderson, An Examination of the Concepts of Domination and 
Integration in Relation to Dominance and Ascendance; Richard S. Crutch- 
field and Edward C. Tolman, Multiple-Variable Design for Experiments 
Involving Interaction of Behavior; Norman R. F. Maier, The Behavior 
Mechanisms Concerned with Problem Solving; John W. Gardner, The 
Use of the Term “Level of Aspiration”; Egon Brunswik, Thing Con- 
Stancy as Measured by Correlation Coefficients; Myrtle B. McGraw, Basic 
Concepts and Procedures in a Study of Behavior Development; Matthew N. 
Chappell, The Inadequacy of the Kellogg-Britt Definition of Learning; 
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W. N. Kellogg, The Superfluity of the Chappell Critique. 2: W. B. Pills. 
bury, Margaret Floy Washburn; Helge Lundholm, Reflections Upon the 
Nature of the Psychological Self; Edwin R. Guthrie, Association and the 
Law of Effect; Sidney Q. Janus, fhe Role of Definition in Psychology; 
Delos D. Wickens, Conditioned Response Data and the Holistic Point of 
View; Don Lewis, Support for the Exploring Tone Method of Measuring 
Aural Harmonics. 

JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLtoGy XXVI 1: H. Helson and V. B. 
Jeffers, Fundamental Problems in Color Vision. II, Hue, Lightness and 
Saturation of Selective Samples in Chromatic Illumination; C. E. Ferree and 
G. Rand, A Convenient and Practical Means for Studying Light and Color 
Minima in Any Part of the Retina; E. M. Sitipola, Implicit or Partial 
Reversion-Errors: A Technique of Measurement and Its Relation to Other 
Measures of Transfer; A. Q. Sartain, The Conception of the True Path 
and Efficiency in Maze Learning; D. D. Wickens and C. Wickens, A Study 
of Conditioning in the Neonate; H. Peak, The Time Order Error in Suc- 
cessive Judgments and in Reflexes: II. As a Function of the First Stimulus 
of a Pair; T. A. Jackson, A Photographic Method for Studying Discrimina- 
tion-Learning in Children; F. O. Smith, A Study to Determine the Relative 
Effectiveness (Visibility) of Red, Orange, Yellow, Green and Blue, Under 
Certain Specified Conditions; B. Wellman and L. Carmichael, Apparatus 
for Producing Intermittent Audible Pulses. 2: P. S. Shurrager and Elmer 
Culler, Conditioning in the Spinal Dog; W. S. Hunter and M. Sigler, The 
Span of Visual Discrimination as a Function of Time and Intensity of 
Stimulation ; C. E. Buxton and E. B. Newman, The Forgetting of ‘Crowded’ 
and ‘Isolated’ Materials; H. B. Carlson and H. A. Carr, Rote and Logical 
Recognition Memory; D. B. Lindlsey, Bilateral Differences in Brain Po- 
tentials from the Two Cerebral Hemispheres in Relation to Laterality and 
Stuttering; B. R. Philip, Studies in High Speed Continuous Work: IV. 
Motivation and Hedonic Tone; B. F. Riess, Semantic Conditioning Involv- 
ing the Galvanic Skin Reflex; D. P. Boder, A New Apparatus for Voice 
Control of Electric Timers; N. V. Scheidemann and M. W. Kandle, A 
Suggested Device for Determining Eye Dominance Objectively with 
Scientific Accuracy. 3: C. H. Graham and R. M. Gagné, The Acquisition, 
Extinction, and Spontaneous Recovery of a Conditioned Operant Response; 
D. Dworkin, J. Katzman, G. A. Hutchinson and J. R. McCabe, Hearing 
Acuity of Animals as Measured by Conditioning Methods; D. A. Grant and 
D. G. Dittmer, An Experimental Investigation of Pavlov’s Cortical Irradi- 
ation Hypothesis; D. C. Beier, Conditioned Cardiovascular Responses and 
Suggestions for the Treatment of Cardiac Neuroses; B. R. Philip, Studies 
in High Speed Continuous Work: V. Pain, Blocking and Tiredness; J. E. 
Hernandez, The Perception of Yellow Light Through Red and Green 
Binocular Stimulation as Determined by the Conditioned Galvanic Re- 
sponse; C. Leuba, Images as Conditioned Sensations; M. Luckiesh and 
F. K. Moss, Functional Adaption to Near-Vision. 

PsycnoLocicaL ButtetIn XXXVII 2: Quinn McNemar, A Critical 
Examination of the University of Iowa Studies of Environmental Influence 
Upon the IQ; Beth L. Wellman, Harold M. Skeels, and Marie Skodak, 
Review of McNemar’s Critical Examination of Iowa Studies. 3: Daniel 
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Harris, Factors Affecting College Grades: A Review of the Literature, 
1930-1937; Robert L. Thorndike, “Constancy” of the IQ. 

Tue MAauaA-Bopurt XLVII 10: Luang Chakrapani Srisilavisuddhi, Siam 
and Her People; Elsie Briggs, Buddhism in America; The Gospel of 
Buddha—A Rejoinder; Christina Albers, Love Conquers; Bhikkhu Met- 
teyya, The Crown of All Virtues; Bhikkhu Narada, My Visit to Cambodia ; 
P. Vajirandna and B. L. Broughton (Trs.), The Celestial Plane and the 
Ghost Plane; Nicholas Roerich, To All Defenders of Cultural Treasures. 
11: Geraldine E. Lyster, The Good Law; R. J. Jackson, Buddhism or 
Spiritualism? ; Bhikkhu Dhammapala, The Way, the Truth, the Life; 
Bhikkhu Narada, My Visit to Cambodia. 12: S. Paranavitana, Polonnaruwa ; 
Nicholas de Roerich, The Stronghold of Shambhala; Devapriya Valisinha, 
Welcome Speech; T. Vimalananda, Influence of Buddhism on the Greek 
System of Thought and on Christianity; P. Vajiranana Thera and B. L. 
Broughton (Trs.), The Celestial Plane and the Ghost Plane; The Eighth 
Anniversary of the Mulagandhakuti Vihara; The International Buddhist 
Conference. 

Revue pE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate XLVII 1: La Révolution de 
1789 et la pensée moderne. Louis de Broglie, Récent progrés dans la 
théorie des photons et autres particules; Benedetto Croce, Trois essais: I 
Le concept de la philosophie comme historisme absolu; Vladimir Jankélé- 
vitch, Le mensonge ; Speusippe, Ethnos, Logos et les logophores, dialogue ; 
Jean Nabert, La Raison et la Religion selon Léon Brunschvicg. 

Revue PuiLosopHigue CXXVIII 9 a 12: E. Barker, Edmund Burke et 
la Révolution Frangaise ; H. Focillon, L’Art et la Révolution; G. Friedmann, 
La Révolution de 1789 et quelques courants de la pensée sociale en Russie 
au XIX® siécle; H. Gouhier, Saint-Simon et Auguste Comte devant la 
Révolution Francaise; M. Gueroult, Fichte et la Révolution Frangaise; 
J. Hyppolite, La signification de la Révolution Frangaise dans la “Phe- 
nomenologie” de Hegel; A. Stern, Hegel et les idées de 1789; J. Ray, 
La Révolution Frangaise et la pensée juridique: l’idée du régne de la loi; 
P. Schrecker, Kant et la Révolution Frangaise. 

ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocieE XXVII 107-108: Gertrude Dworetski, Le test 
de Rorschach et |’évolution de la perception; étude expérimentale. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SOZIALFORSCHUNG VIII %: T. W. Adorno, Fragmente 
tuber Wagner; Walter Benjamin, Uber einige Motive bei Baudelaire; Carl 
Gustav Jochmann, Die Riickschritte der Poesie; Max Horkheimer, Die 
Juden und Europa; K. A. Wittfogel, The Society of Prehistoric China; 
Rudolf Schleisinger, Neue sowjetrussische Literatur zur Sozialforschung 
III: Moderne Physik und Philosophie; Fritz Karsen, Neue amerikanische 
Literatur iiber Gesellschaft und Erziehung. 

THEOLOGISCH-PRAKTISCHE QUARTALSCHRIFT XCIII 1: Peter Ketter, Der 
Vater im Himmel; Johannes Beumer, Kirchenaustritt dogmatisch gesehen ; 
P. Kasimir Braun, Exorzist; Fiirsten Nikolaus Massalsky, Die Union von 
Florenz. 

Die Tatwe_t XV 3: Rudolf Eucken, Pflicht und Arbeit; Antonio Banfi, 
Motive und Probleme der zeitgendssischen Asthetik; Benno von Hagen, 
Die Lebensalter im Sinne Rudolf Euckens. 4: Edgar Schumacher, Die 
geschichtsbildende Kraft der Lebensanschauungen grosser Soldaten; VI. 
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Soldatentum und Glaube; Antonio Banfi, Motive und Probleme der zeit. 
genossischen Asthetik. 

GioRNALE Critico Detta Fivosor1a ITALIANA VII 5-6: Gaetano Durante, 
La filosofia degli idealisti cattolicizzanti (cont. e fine); Arturo Massolo, 
Husserl e il cartesianismo; Bruno Nardi, I. Una nuova monografia sy 
Sigieri di Brabante; L. Firpo, II. I1 Campanella scrittore di cose militarj 
e un inedito suo discorso giovanile. 

Rivista pi Firrosorta Neo-Scorastica XXXI 6: Aldo Devizzi, Il signifi- 
cato del principio di contraddizione nella logica hegeliana; Mariano Campo, 
Psicologia, logica e ontologia nel primo Heidegger; Michele Fatta, In- 
tuizione del reale e metafisica tomista; Basilio Sposato, Della liceita giuridica 
come immunita da coazione; Emil Chiocchetti, Note di gnoseologia; Pietro 
Scotti, Scienza e filosofia nei Seminari; Luigi Gui, L’idealismo italiano 
secondo Pantaleo Carabellese. 

AnNaALI Detia R. ScuoLA NorRMALE SuPERIORE DI Pisa VIII 4: Giuseppe 
Billanovich, Alla scoperta di Leonardo Giustinian; Aurelio Roncaglia, Per 
le Rime di Giovanni Boccaccio; Luisa Bantit, Agnolo Manetti e alcuni scribi 
a Napoli nel secolo XV. 

ScrentiA LXVII 1: C. Somigliana, Il campo gravitazionale della Terra; 
E. Graft, Probleme der Fettsucht; A. A. J. de’ Sigmond, Les facteurs 
biologiques dans la formation du sol; C. M. Doke, Some principles of Bantu 
Lexicography. 2: L. Vegard, The Northern Lights and the Ionosphere; 
G. Colosi, Le basi della congruenza fra il mondo organizzato e l’ambiente. 
Prima Parte; R. Legendre, Le milieu marin; W. Lorey, Zahl-Vorstellung 
und Bezeichnung bei primitiven Vélkern. 

GREGORIANUM XX 3: P. Hoenen, De problemate exactitudinis geome- 
tricae; J. M. Le Blond, La définition chez Aristote; J. B. Beumer, Gratia 
supponit naturam; J. Madoz, Fuentes jeronimianas en el epistolario de S. 
Braulio de Zaragoza; P. Franceschini, Rosminiana. 4: H. Du Manoir, 
L’Eglise, Corps du Christ, chez Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie; B. Llorca, La 
Inquisici6én espafiola incipiente ; J. B. Beumer, Gratia supponit naturam. Zur 
Geschichte eines theologischen Prinzips ; G. Filograssi, L’edizione italiana del 
mappamondo cinese del P. Matteo Ricci S. I.; B. Brinkmann, Qualis fuerit 
ordo originarius quarto Evangelio. 

TIJDSCHRIFT voor PuILosopHie I 2: L. De Raeymaeker, Beschouwingen 
over den absoluten Zijnsgrond; Ferd. Sassen, Schets eener theorie van de 
geschiedschrijving der wijsbegeerte ; A. R. Henderickx, De algemeene recht- 
vaardigheid in de Nikomachische Ethiek van Aristoteles; E. Husserl, 
Entwurf einer “Vorrede” zu den “Logischen Untersuchungen” (1913) ; Th. 
Rutten, Kan de empirische psychologie geven wat haar naam schijnt te 
beloven?; P. L. Landsberg, Bemerkungen zur Erkenntnistheorie der Innen- 
welt; F. Heinemann, Thomas Aquinas; F. Heinemann, An Unknown Mant- 
script of the Oldest Biography of Spinoza; N. M. Luyten, De Natuurphilo- 
sophie van P. Hoenen; Kroniek; P. M. Timp, Kenniskritiek; A. Van de 
V yver, Voor-scholastische Wijsbegeerte; H. J. DeVleeschawwer, Van de 
voorposten der moderne wijsbegeerte. Twintig jaar Cusanus- studie; A. De 
Waelhens, Hedendaagsche wijsbegeerte. 








